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THE PLAY OF OPPOSITES IN ‘TWEIN’ 
BY HUMPHREY MILNES 


wie luter und wie reine 
siniu cristallinen wortelin 
beidiu sint und iemer miiezen sin! T. 4628 


GOTTFRIED'S passage about the crystal limpidity of Hartmann’s words has 
been widely quoted to support the view that Hartmann is not just clear but 
uncomplicated. Ehrismann paraphrases it and concludes that Hartmann’s 
style tends to eliminate roughness and to reconcile opposites, which sounds 
dangerously like a prescription for boredom. When he identifies Hartmann’s 
element as ‘warmes Gemiit’, or when Schneider calls him “bieder deutsch’, 
they really mean he is superficial and dull. I would like to direct attention 
to an exciting region beneath the crystalline surface of his work where 
Hartmann is at his most expressive in the manipulation of powerful, con- 
flicting opposites. 

Let us approach this region by means of the visual. One of the most 
elaborate and detailed descriptions of physical appearance in the courtly 
epic is that of the wild-man in Iwein. This weird monster is black as a Moor 
and has a head like an ox. His hair and whiskers are sooty and matted, his 
mouth spreads right across his huge wrinkled face, his brows are rough and 
bushy, his ears oversize and his nose broad, snub and hairy. His eyes are an 
angry red, his teeth like tusks and he is bull-necked and hump-backed. The 
emotional impact of his appearance is suggested by the narrator's inter- 
jection, ‘“ouwi wie eisliche er sach’ (I. 450). Chrestien describes this figure in 
considerably less detail but in the same general way. The surprising thing is 
that what looks like a monster turns out to be a simple, co-operative person 
who merely serves to direct Kalogreant, and later Iwein, to the nearest 
magic spring. Then why the elaborate, emotionally charged description: 
To some extent, no doubt, this figure is a carry-over from the Bretonic 
origins of the story — some such fantastic creature would be appropriate 
to usher the hero into the Celtic twilight of magic wells and fairy queens. 
But Hartmann’s use of this visual image is structural: he forges it into the 
negative pole of a significant opposition. 

When Iwein later goes out of his mind, the visual attributes of knighthood 
fall from him before our eyes. He runs off into the woods like a wild-man, 
losing all semblance of courtliness. His body turns black (I. 3348) and the 
same terms are used of him as for the herald of the spring (ein tore in dem 
walde (I. 3260, gebiir 1. 3557, 3573). The key to this transformation is that the 

‘waltt6r’ is a specialized peasant-caricature, the physical representation of 
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the non-knight or anti-knight, and as Iwein ceases to be a knight, he goes 
over directly to the opposite. The two categories seem to be mutually 
exclusive, opposite yet adjacent. The narrowness of this view is intriguing: 
it is as if there were only two possibilities and they at opposite poles. If we 
were to take the description of the wild-man and invert each visual charac- 
teristic, we should end up with a picture of the knight. 

This is not an extreme statement, because Hartmann carries out this very 
inversion for us in his Gregorius. When the two old Romans arrive at the 
rock island looking for the penitent, the narrator first describes what they 
did not find there: the living image of a happy, bright-eyed, well-fed, 
stylishly dressed and shaven courtly knight. What they did find was a figure 
strikingly similar in some respects to the wild-man we have been discussing : 
his body is black, his hair sooty, his eyes red and his eyebrows rough and 
bushy. In fact the state of his hair is described in a couplet that is verbally 
echoed in the later work.? Gregorius is thereby identified in appearance with 
the polar opposite of the knight, the peasant-caricature with all its associa- 
tions. But it is exceptional for Hartmann to present both poles in detail. 
Like Chrestien he is usually satisfied to identify those persons and incidents 
he views positively by means of a simple superlative or hyperbole. It is at 
the negative pole that precise exploration and powerful emotional implica- 
tions are introduced. Let us look at the “walttér’ figure a little more closely. 
Even apart from his looks he is an accurate negation of the courtliness 
Kalogreant represents, more than that, a negation that implies profound 
criticism. The crude physical appearance of the wild-man is complemented 
by a shocking ignorance of chivalrous protocol: ‘aventiure?’, he asks, 
‘waz ist daz?’ (I. 527), but also by a confident adequacy for his primitive duties 
which is strikingly absent in Kalogreant with his overall poor performance 
as a knight, and his effete and inane definition of the point of knight- 
errantry.? While Kalogreant grapples ineffectually and calamitously with 
uncomprehended and hollow forms whenever we see him, the wild-man’s 
tongue and hand assert his mastery over his beasts, he hurts no one unpro- 
voked, and he stakes a claim to a place in the family of man, responding with 
dignity to the knight’s query as to what manner of creature he is: “A man, 
just as you see’ ‘ein man, als da gesihest nd’ (I. 488). It is this earthy level of 
primitive adequacy, as well as the wild looks, to which Iwein must return 
for his new start. We shall see later that he never does make his way back 
to his initial position. 

In the horrible example of the ‘Krautjunker’, which Gawein holds up to 
Iwein in order to warn him against the pitfalls of the easy life (verligen), 
there are several levels of effectiveness. The dialogue is grand entertainment 
and, almost certainly, a satirical genre picture aimed at Hartmann’s boorish 
contemporaries. There is no corresponding scene in the French text. In 
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outward appearance, however, the Krautjunker’s departure from the con- 
ventional requirements of proper knightly behaviour is reflected in his 
physical approximation to the picture of the peasant: clumsy, barefoot and 
unkempt.4 And so we see that the poet has packed into his peasant-caricature 
an ambivalent complexity of oppositions: horrible yet entertaining gro- 
tesqueness of appearance is seen as the polar opposite of courtly looks; his 
crude but healthy vitality stands in contrast to a hollow and effete chivalry; 
and a strain of precocious individualized critique of actual standards of 
behaviour in the author’s environment sounds in the background. 

The prime knightly quality of bravery is not involved in the peasant 
caricature. Both Chrestien and Hartmann have used the figure of Kalogreant 
to probe this quality. This knight is presented telling his own story, and 
telling it with self-irony, a rarity in the courtly epic. From the beginning of 
his narration he is aware of the disastrous outcome and can thus provide an 
unconventional type of entertainment at his own expense. It is axiomatic 
that the epic hero cannot be viewed as a loser — he must win, draw or die. 
Kalogreant is decidedly no hero: he presents himself as a loser and does so 
with gusto and insight. Knowledge of his coming defeat enables him to 
reflect, when faced with the decision to throw the challenge to fate at the 
magic spring, that his injudicious courage is always getting him into trouble: 
‘min unwiser muot, der mir dicke schaden tuot’ (I. 63 5f.), is what he calls it. 
This is the exact opposite of what a knight by convention must do, feel and 
reflect in such a situation, namely accept any challenge at any odds without 
thought of the risk. Thus Kalogreant is an inversion of the stereotype knight 
at the single point of personal bravery. Again the inversion results in ambi- 
valence: the convention negated is a rigid and external one, and sound 
human experience is reflected in the critique the poet subjects it to. For 
real-life bravery involves the overcoming of fear, and Kalogreant’s hesita- 
tions, reflections and excuses permit a comic exploration of this humanly 
intelligible but conventionally proscribed emotion, and the smell of defeat. 
In Hartmann’s version the knight muses that he would never carry out the 
foolhardy challenge again if he were to sit by the well for ten years. Yet this 
is not cowardice, but something more complex psychologically: bravery 
in spite of fear, and recognition of the burlesque features of failure.‘ 
Throughout the episode the atmosphere of wry, ironical fun is made possible 
by the freedom from the constraint not to show fear. From then on Kalo- 
greant virtually disappears from the epic, but the polarized caricature he 
represents has served the double purpose of defining and criticizing a 
convention by means of its opposite, and enriching the story with an ad- 
ditional level of reality. 

Let us now turn to some of the various treatments of the character and 
role of Keie. In Hartmann’s Erek we find something like the stock figure of 
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fun of tradition, who is boastful and abusive and prefers comfort to honour. 
He is called a character-destroyer (Keif der katspreche, E. 4663), but there is 
no key to his own character except lack of consistency. At one time he is 
brave and true, at another cowardly and false. Wolfram knows this reading 
of Keie and explicitly rejects it as a calumny which he suspects was set in 
motion by those Keie had justly pilloried. Wolfram takes a manly stand 
against what he realizes is the predominant view: “man saget in manegen 
landen wit daz Keie Artis scheneschalt mit siten waere ein ribbalt: des 
sagent in miniu maere bl6z: er was der werdekeit gen6z. swie kleine ich des 
die volge han, getriuwe und ellenthaft ein man was Keie: des giht min 
munt (P. 296, 16ff.). This Keie is described as a bold critic who keeps high 
the standards of Arthur's courtly society by pruning away the deadwood, a 
service which Wolfram notes was sadly lacking at the Thuringian court of 
his own day. 

The Keie in Iwein is still another figure, more closely related to Wolfram’s 
than to Hartmann’s own earlier one, and more complex than either. Like 
Kalogreant, Keie is here presented as a specialized caricature, by means of 
which the author achieves an otherwise conventionally proscribed freedom. 
He is called “der zuhtelése Keii’ (I. 90), and consistently justifies this title by 
ignoring convention at every turn. He tests by negation a number of the 
common assumptions of courtly society: he is the proper knight inverted 
at the one point of good form, and this freedom enables him to pick up and 
shake the conventions to see if current practice is in accord with the spirit 
that ought to be behind them. This Keie’s criticisms come as little, ambi- 
valent explosions: on the one hand they are resented and rejected by those 
at whom the barbs are aimed,® but on the other, both Hartmann and Chres- 
tien make it quite clear that the flaws Keie points to in courtly behaviour 
simply cannot be dismissed as easily as the characters themselves might wish. 
[wein’s own attitude is ambivalent. When Keie checks him for boastful 
swagger, he first recognizes the essential justice of the rebuke, but then says 
that he would pay no more attention to anything Keie said than to the 
snarling of a dog (I. 876). Or, to take another instance, when Keie provo- 
catively upbraids Kalogreant for his manner of greeting the queen, we 
recognize the kernel of justice in his blustery accusation. His criticism is not 
aimed at the act of courtesy but at the tinge of self- righteousness, of one- 
upm: anship as it were, in Kalogreant’ : bohevinus. Keie’s sharp words appeal 
to him to inspect both his motives and his relationship with his fellows, to 
look whether the spirit of his act is in accord with the ideals of the court 
with which he is associated. And of course Kalogreant refuses and rejects 
the implied criticism. Remembering what sort of knight the latter shows 
himself to be in his own narrative, we note the ambivalence of Keie: his 
essential humanity is higher than that of his quarry, yet his aim to block the 
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development of the Hofmarschall von Kalb type of courtier is not well 
received or even understood by his fellows. In an interchange with the queen, 
who has no more understanding for his aims than the rest, it is Keie who 
gives expression to the humane wisdom that mercy is better than justice, 
‘gnade ist bezzer danne reht’ (I. 172). When he criticizes Iwein for boastful- 
ness (I. 815ff.), his interest is to preserve in daily life a respect for proportion 
between words and deeds, and subsequent events, in which Iwein signally 
fails to live up to his word, confirm the justice of Keie’s critique and the 
need for it. Through this dramatically entertaining aspect of Keie, the author 
expresses his insight that conventions can degenerate while forms are main- 
tained. The figure that is exempt from the demands of good form is his 
instrument for demonstrating that form alone is not enough. 

All this fits in well enough with the figure Wolfram defends, but in Iwein 
Keie is not only the preceptor we have seen, but also the complement, 
Keie the bad example, the embodiment of his own warnings. For this réle 
the essential qualification is still his exemption from the demands of good 
form. Chrestien and Hartmann both dwell on his defeat in the joust with 
Iwein at the magic spring, but the centre of gravity is not the same as in the 
similar incident involving Kalogreant. Here the point is rather the glee of 
the other knights at seeing their critic discomfited after his frothy boast: 
they got just as much pleasure from seeing him disgraced as from seeing 
Iwein win (I. 2616f.). Later, in an episode not included in the French version, 
Hartmann intensifies and deepens this aspect of Keie the whipping-boy in a 
way that casts light on the author's problematic view of knighthood. All 
the elements of the scene just mentioned are repeated and exaggerated. 
Again it is Keie who volunteers for heroic duty, but the gap between words 
and deeds is widened to the point of burlesque caricature. Keie brags that 
neither god nor devil will be able to save the miscreant who has abducted 
the queen, adding conceitedly that the upstart never would have dared to 
carry on that way at court if he, Keie, had been present. In his prediction of 
the coming fray he is a text-book illustration of that braggart conceit 
against which Keie the preceptor had previously warned Iwein: ‘He 
(Meljahkanz) will not even bother to defend himself when he sees that it is 
me, much good it would do him in any case’ — ‘ern gesetzet sich niemer ze 
wer, swenn er daz siht daz ich ez bin: und waz hulfez in?’ (I. 4658ff.). He does 
not fail to point out to the other knights that they are being excused from 
a ticklish problem by his heroic self-sacrifice (I. 4661ff.). 

This entertaining and burlesque degree of pride calls for a correspondingly 
impressive fall, which Hartmann presents pictorially. In his joust with 
Meljahkanz, Keie is lifted bodily out of his saddle by a powerful thrust of 
the other's spear. He does not fall to the ground because hig helmet catches 
on the branch of a tree and holds him dangling in mid-air while the other 
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heroes dash past to try their hands at saving the queen where he had failed. 
The significance of this punishment is that he should stay there in the 
position of the common criminal long enough for the others to witness his 
utter and graphic disgrace: ‘doch hienc er da unz an die zit daz er vor in 
allen leit laster und arbeit’ (I. 4680ff.). The figure who has justly criticized 
them, whose criticisms they have rejected, is here punished drastically before 
them for the very failing they refuse to recognize in themselves and correct. 

The ambivalence of Keie hinges on his character as critic. If the society of the 
Round Table is to maintain its dignity, at least outwardly, the critic must 
be done away with. This is accomplished by making him a whipping boy, 
and the narrator's attitude to his figure is correspondingly ambivalent: 
although in earlier scenes he obviously granted humane approval to Keie’s 
criticisms, in the scene under discussion he dismisses him as a creature of the 
devil. It is the narrator who interjects that Keie would have died hanging 
there if his familiar, the devil, had not saved his life: ‘und wan daz in sin 
geverte der tibel tiuvel nerte, so waer er benamen tot’ (I. 4675ff.). The good 
name of Arthurian chivalry can only be maintained by silencing and deni- 
grating the critic. If we now compare the Keie figures of Parzival and 
Iwein, we see that Wolfram, the ‘vindaere wilder maere, der maere wilde- 
naere , is straightforward and simple in his treatment: Keie criticizes and 
purifies his courtly environment; whereas the ‘liter unde reine’ Hartmann 
is complex and darkly problematic: his Keie criticizes justly too, but is 
thrust into the réle of whipping-boy for a society that is seen as incapable of 
benefiting from his services. At this point it is Hartmann who is the pro- 
founder artist and critic, and Wolfram who could be charged with ‘ethical 
optimism .? 

The episode of Guinevere’s abduction does not occur, as we noted above, 
in the Chevalier au lion, although other sources know of the event. In the 
presentation of this story the narrator takes over the réle of Keie as it were, 
to conduct an experimental test of the fabric of courtly assumptions. Into 
a court where knights by definition take one another's decency for granted 
and where each man’s word is his bond, Hartmann introduces a knight whose 
relation to the common assumptions seems to differ from the norm: once 
more we find the play of opposites, the inversion at one point. This knight, 
Meljahkanz, insists on others fulfilling all conventional forms, but acts as 
though he were free of them. He asks a boon of Arthur, appealing to him 
to bear in mind his reputation as the prototype of knightly virtue. Arthur 
grants the boon under the seemingly insignificant condition that the request 
be a proper one: ‘swaz ir gebict hie ze his, des sit ir alles gewert, ist daz ir 
betlichen gert’ (I. 4544ff.). But the inflexible code does not permit the slightest 
restriction or qualification which might be construed as doubting the 
integrity of the other party. The strange knight flies into a rage and the 
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company of the Round Table agree unanimously that the king has com- 
mitted an infraction that will damage his reputation when the stranger 
spreads the news. The king’s prestige hangs in the balance. If the code is 
viable it must be trusted implicitly, and the king is called on by his court 
to take back his qualification and trust the stranger's integrity, especially 
since he looks like a good bet: ‘lat ez an sine hévscheit. er gelichet sich wol 
einem man der betliche biten kan’ (I. 4572ff.). The king agrees to this and 
nearly faints with horror when Meljahkanz demands Queen Guinevere to 
take away with him. Being unconditionally bound by his word he must 
permit the abduction. At this point in the story, if we ignore what is to 
come, we see that our narrator has demonstrated what ludicrous results 
can come from following the letter of the law of ‘honour’ when a variable 
is introduced. The exponents of chivalry, represented by their leader, are 
shown to be highly vulnerable just because of their dependence on a dry 
formulation without regard to the spirit animating it. It is Keie’s game all 
over again. When Arthur says “wie bin ich iiberkomen (I. 4 $99); he expresses 
a bewildered feeling that the system has let him down. Followers of the 
code are an easy prey to all who are not bound by their system. By inverting 
one factor, assumed adherence to the system, our narrator has achieved a 
caricature situation which is both entertaining and critical. But he does not 
allow the incident to develop its full potential explosive power. Meljahkanz 
turns out to be working inside the common assumptions of chivalry after 
all, and is in fact kidnapping the queen just in order to challenge the entire 
assembly of the Round Table at once. His novel idea is later acclaimed as a 
spectacular bid for knightly honours.§ The ambivalence of the episode is 
that its critical consequences are both pointed out and evaded. The implicit 
criticism of the code is neither taken back nor acted on, but the entertain- 
ment value of depicting the head of chivalry hoist by his own petard is all 
the greater for its problematic background. It is certainly great fun to see 
a man lose, or nearly lose, his wife on a technicality, even when he is not the 
titular head of chivalry.® 

Imbedded in the treatment of trial by combat there is another potentially 
explosive critique, the implications of which are evaded. the critique is 
more explicit in the German than in the French version. In the first contest, 
the freeing of Lunete, Iwein’s opponents are unsympathetic creatures, 
introduced for the express purpose of being expended, so there ought to be 
no great difficulty in accepting the harsh justice of their fate when they have 
lost the trial. Even so, Hartmann, in his rdle as narrator, carefully dissociates 
himself from the custom he describes. “You see, in those days it was the 
custom’, he explains, ‘that the guilty party suffered the appointed death’ — 
‘ni was ez ze den ziten site daz der schuldigaere lite den selben tét (I. 5420ff.). 
But as the grand battle between Gawein and Iwein draws near, our narrator 
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is really on the horns of a dilemma. In the trial God is in duty bound to see 
to it that the defender of the unjust cause is killed, but this is intolerable and 
causes Hartmann more than eighty lines of agitated worry. What happens 
is that nightfall intervenes after an enthusiastic description of-the day’s 
magnificent fighting on both sides. In the lull there is a scene of recognition 
and then Gawein goes and tells Arthur that the sister whose champion he 
is is not in the right: “diu juncvrouwe hat rehtes niht viir die man mich hie 
vehten siht’ (I. 7625ff.). But it is not clear whether he is just saying this to be 
magnanimous or whether he has reason to know that his lady's cause is 
unjust. In any case Arthur does not indicate agreement or disagreement 
with his nephew’s statement, but merely records it as a point of view, and 
proceeds to settle the case in his own way. He cries out to the assembled 
group, ‘Where is the young lady who has arrogantly refused her sister the 
inheritance and property that their father left to both of them?’ (I. 765 5ff.). 
When the sister answers, ‘Here I am’, she stands convicted by her own admis- 
sion before the assembly. In spite of the provocation she had given, Arthur's 
final settlement of the dispute is not the justice of the trial by combat, 
which would mean, as we saw, punishing the losing party. He rules with 
humane mercy that the two sisters must share fairly. This Solomonic 
judgment is so out of keeping with the spirit of the trial, and so independent 
of the battle, that it suggests itself as a potential substitute: why, one might 
ask, didn’t he do this in the first place: The incompatibility in spirit between 
the trial as a convention and the outcome in this particular case arises from 
two strong humane attitudes in the writers: they cannot bear the thought 
of a duel to the death between two fine men, hence the recognition; and 
they cannot agree, even for the sake of the story, to the savage brutality 
of conventional combat justice when sympathetic characters are involved, 
hence the reasonableness and mercy of the judgment. The resultant com- 
promise effectively makes the old trial by combat over into a magnificent 
sporting event by eliminating all of its inhumane implications. Neither 
author says a word against God's putative rdle in the mechanics of such a 
trial, but neither trusts Him to achieve as equitable a solution as Arthur. 
Here again we have an example of humane criticism of conventions emerg- 
ing from behind unresolved contradictions. 

Hartmann’s treatment of the man-woman relationship in Iwein fits in 
with the theme of our investigation. But first let us turn to his lyrics which 
he had completed, it is generally agreed, before writing his Iwein. Part of 
his contribution to the Minnesang tradition is quite standard, exploring and 
celebrating the emotions at the pole of male suffering (keyword: leit, 
MF. 207, 3), which arises from the unfair refusal of the lady to reward her 
faithful devotee and servant (keyword: ungelénet, MF. 208, 3). The resig- 
nation of this situation is tempered, as it often was among his colleagues, by 
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one illusory flicker of hope that reward will nevertheless be granted some 
time (key phrase: doch troestet mich ein lieber wan, MF. 208, 23). This is the 
standard stuff of Minnesang. In presenting a formula for keeping in good 
spirits while playing this game, Hartmann makes a cautionary reference 
to outsiders, only to reject their position. His formula is to keep saying to 
himself, ‘Never mind, you deserved what you got and things are bound to 
pick up soon’ — ‘fiir triren han ich einen list, swaz mir geschiht ze leide, so 
gedenke ich iemer s6: nu 1a varn, ez solte dir geschehen: schiere kumt daz 
dir gefrumt’ (MF. 211, 29ff.). The cautionary reference that follows points 
out that all who hold a different opinion are mistaken: faithful service is the 
way to win ladies who are true: ‘swer anders giht, der misseseit, wan daz 
man staetiu wip mit staetekeit erwerben muoz (MF, 211, 35ff.). But these 
opponents of the standard doctrine, mistaken though they may be, continue 
to attract his attention. In ignoring the conventional limitations they are 
clearly cheating, yet they may have great success. Hartmann suggests that 
in comparison to these cheaters the man who submits faithfully to the rules 
is under a terrible handicap: ‘If it is true, as I hear tell, that cheating is the 
best path to success with the women, then what possible rewards can come 
to the man who plays the game without any sort of trickery?’ — ‘Ist ez war, 
als ich genuoge hoere jehen, daz l6sen hin zen wiben si der beste rat, wé waz 
heiles mac dan einem man geschehen, der daz und allen valsch durch sine 
triuwe lat?’ (MF. 212, 20ff.). This amounts to measuring Minne doctrine 
against an outside world. The critic still stands on the ground of the con- 
vention but he is not happy there because he is tall enough to see over the 
fence. 

The Minnesinger Hartmann is interested, like the Keie of Iwein, in 
checking up on the spirit behind social forms. In one lyric he asks what 
good the cross is on the crusaders’ clothes if they do not carry it in their 
hearts: ‘waz touc ez Gf der wat, ders an dem herzen niene hat?’ (MF. 209, 35f.). 
Further on in the same poem he regrets the time he has wasted in the past, 
not, oddly enough, wasted in futile Minnedienst, but in chasing after loose 
girls and transitory pleasures: “der hacchen han ich mangen tac geloufen 
nach da niemen staete vinden mac, dar was mir gach’ (MF. 210, 15ff.). The 
identification here is with the cheaters. In the earlier examples he expressed 
the position of the supporter of the convention and here he voices that of 
the opponent condemned by the same rules. But Hartmann goes a step 
further and climbs right over the fence and leaves the ground of the conven- 
tion. In his song (MF. 216, 20ff.). the imaginative work is aimed at establishing 
an independent position outside of the Minne tradition. First he presents 
dramatically a jaded attitude towards the conventional game: “Many a 
friend greets me in a way that overjoys me to a degree. “Hartmann ’, he will 
say, ‘let’s go look over the fine ladies.” Why can't he leave me alone? Let 
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him go off to the ladies if he wants! All I have come to expect from them is 
boredom.’ ‘Maneger griiezet mich als6 (der gruoz tuot mich ze maze vr6), 
“Hartman, gén wir schouwen ritterliche vrouwen.”’ mac er mich mit 
gemache |an und ile er zuo den vrouwen gan! bi vrouwen triwe ich niht 
vervan, wan daz ich miiede vor in stan’ (MF. 216, 29ff.). Then he establishes 
his independence from courtly ladies: he can find women who will not 
insist on the Minne game. “My attitude to “ladies” is this: I treat them the 
way they treat me and I want you to know that I can spend my time more 
profitably with the unsophisticated sort. There are lots of these wherever I 
go, and I can easily find one who will show some affection for me, and it 
will be mutual. What good is it to me to aim at the high and mighty?’ — 
‘Ze vrouwen habe ich einen sin: als si mir sint als bin ich in; wand ich mac 
baz vertriben die zit mit armen wiben. swar ich kum da ist ir vil, da vinde 
ich die diu mich da wil; diu ist ouch mines herzen spil: waz touc mir ein ze 
hdhez zil?’ (MF. 216, 37ff.). He looks back on the time when he followed the 
Minnedienst convention as his period of madness,!° and the poem ends 
with a vow never to fall into that old rut again. 

By the time he came to write Iwein, then, the author had already made 
his declaration of independence from courtly Minne and the epic reflects 
his sceptical, critical, even jocular attitude to Minne and the man-woman 
relationship in general. The personification, Frou Minne, plays quite a part 
in the narrative. First of all she is a miracle-worker, a dea ex machina for 
getting over difficulties in plot motivation. Her power is such that she can 
enslave a man and force him into love with his mortal enemy: “Vrou 
Minne nam die obern hant, daz si in vienc und bant. si bestuont in mit 
iiberkraft, und twanc in des ir meisterschaft daz er herzeminne truoc siner 
viendinne, diu im ze t6de was gehaz (I. 1537ff.). The remarkable thing 
is not that Minne can achieve the incredible, but that it is all so coolly and 
consciously manipulated. Hartmann’s Iwein knows all about this miraculous 
aspect of the goddess and coldly calculates the advantages he can draw from 
her. He argues that if he can count on Frou Minne to cast the same spell on 
Laudine as she has on him, the impossible can happen right away: ‘“wirt 
min vrou Minne rehte ir meisterinne als si min worden ist, ich waene si 
in kurzer vrist cin unbilliche sache wol billich gemache’ (I. 162 5ff.). He recog- 
nizes that he could never achieve the result on his own: “vrou Minne muoz 
si mir bewegen: ichn trawe mit miner vrumkeit ir niemer benemen ir leit’ 
(I. 1638ff.). The abstraction serves openly as a substitute for credible motiva- 
tion. And the power of this Minne figure is quite unrelated to human 
emotions, for Iwein (Hartmann’s only) looks with equal favour on either 
winning his love or being excused from the affair entirely by Frou Minne. 
He argues that since she has interfered in his affairs she owes it to him to 
present him with Laudine or else change his heart (I. 1647-53). No human 
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whose emotions were stirred could reason this way. This Frou Minne is an 
intellectualized parody, rigorously stripped of all reminiscence of human 
emotions. 

In the Iwein-Laudine relationship aspects of parody are continually 
cropping up. When Iwein is first ushered into her presence, he cuts a rather 
pitiful figure, not knowing what to do with his hands and staring at her in 
lovesick embarrassment.!! The bold knight reduced to pulp is already 
ludicrous, but skilfully contrived contrast with the full-blooded, early 
Minnesang adds the finishing touch. Lunete’s appeal to Iwein to overcome 
his bashfulness contains two clear reminiscences of the Kiirenberger song 
‘JS stuont ich nehtint spate’, in which a passionate (pre-courtly) lady curses 
a bashful knight for not having wakened her when he found himself at her 
bedside on the night before. The line ‘got gehazze iemer sinen lip’ (I. 2262) 
is an almost word-perfect repetition from the lyric: ‘des gehazze got den 
dinen lip’ (MF. 8, 13f.). Then, Lunete’s assurance to Iwein that the lady will 
not bite him, ‘min vrouwe enbizet iuwer niht’ (I. 2269) is close in sense to 
the final line of the song: ‘jo enwas ich niht ein eber wilde’ (MF. 8, 15). This 
comparison with the older, passionate tradition enables the author to under- 
line the grotesque posturing of his own emotionless puppets, and makes the 
scene excellent parody. The test Iwein has to pass in order to be accepted by 
the lady whose husband he has just slain mirrors mischievously the absolute, 
unreasoning subjugation demanded in convention of the Minnesinger. The 
conversation goes like this: “Do you submit your will to mine in everything?’ 
‘Yes, unconditionally.’ “I could easily have you killed.’ “Whatever you com- 
mand, marvellous woman.’ — ‘welt ir allez daz ich wil?’ ‘ja michn dunket 
nihtes ze vil.’ ‘sé nim ich iu lihte den lip.’ ‘swie ir gebiet, saelec wip’ (I. 2291ff.). 
Laudine realizes that she ought not to accept with such unseemly haste, as 
Wolfram noted with distaste, and she excuses herself with a reference to 
reasons of state: circumstances do not permit her the decorous pause she 
feels convention demands. “Unfortunately, she explains, ‘I must move 
swiftly because as things stand I could easily lose my lands at any moment. ’!2 
The original spark was the work of the incredible Frou Minne, Iwein’s 
subjugation was Minnesang parodied, and Laudine’s dominant motive is 
revealed to us as not love but business interests. The narrator demonstrates 
that he can propel his plot without recourse to human emotions, except in 
go far as he parodies them. 

The narrator of the German version regularly takes pains to dissociate 
himself from the emotional life of his characters. For instance he pointedly 
reports as mere hearsay what suffering Iwein might undergo when an op- 
portunity arises for him to see his beloved Laudine after a long absence, yet 
is unable to make himself known to her: ‘wande si sagent, ez tuo wé, swer 
sinem herzeliebe si also gastlichen bi’ (I. 5196ff.). This is his way of indicating 
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that he knows there is a lot of nonsense about the emotions still current, and 
that the straightforward thing to do is to leave the emotional aspects of his 
story to the hearer to interpret as he sees fit. He himself accepts no respon- 
sibility. Twice he stages little scenes to demonstrate his immunity to the 
current Minne talk. One is when Iwein leaves home after one week of 
married life. When the problem is thrown up as to how it is possible for 
lovers to exchange hearts on parting (a hackneyed device of the times) both 
Chrestien and Hartmann feign amazement that a body should be able to 
live without its own heart. Here Hartmann introduces our old friend Frou 
Minne and has a little talk with her about the matter. The narrator is cast 
as a literal-minded simpleton who asks her, “What good would Iwein be 
for chivalry in this state: He would be sure to act as cowardly as a woman, 
and surely ought to stay at home and mind the house, while his wife, with 
a manly heart, ought to be off tourneying’ — “waz touc er ni ze riterschaft? 
er muoz verzagen als ein wip, sit wibes herze hat sin lip und si mannes herze 
hat. so tiebet si manliche tat und solde wol turnieren varn und er dia heime 
daz his bewarn’ (I. 3000ff.). Minne replies, and this is not in Chrestien either, 
that the narrator must be weak-minded. She says, ‘Shut your mouth. You 
know nothing about what life is like in the best circles, and nothing about 
love’ — ‘tuo zuo dinen munt: dir ist diu beste vuore unkunt. dichn geruorte 
nie min meisterschaft’ (I. 3013ff.). The narrator has no point of contact with 
this old folklore figure: he does not even dare to question her further, but 
sticks to his common-sense position that he has never seen a body able to 
live without a heart (I. 3021ff.). He reports, as from a great distance, that it 
all turned out as Minne had said it would: “doch ergienc ez nach ir rede hie’ 
(I. 3024.). This spoofing though pointed comedy turns over to the incredible 
Frou Minne the responsibility for the standard emotional areas of this 
narrative, areas where the narrator declares himself incompetent through 
lack of sympathy with the material. In this tension between narrator and 
material, he is continually calling on the reader to side with him in dismissing 
the outmoded elements. He issues another such invitation in a scene (I. 7027ff.) 
quite like the one just discussed, this time a dialogue between Hartmann the 
Unsophisticated and the same sort of conventional friend who was introduced 
in the lyric (MF. 216, 29ff.), who cried, ‘Hartmann gén wir schouwen 
riterliche vrouwen. 

Besides parody and dissociation, Hartmann has another way of probing 
at the man-woman relation: sometimes he experiments in confronting the 
outworn convention with his own jargon-free interpretation of what might 
replace it. The German narrator, but not the French one, interjects, when 
the Lady of Narison shows herself too bashful to ask for Iwein’s hand, that 
unless he is ve ry much mistaken, such an unconventional act as taking the 
initiative in order to get a handsome and decent husband would be tar wiser 
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for women than allowing themselves to drift into ruinous matches.}3 
Another such confrontation occurs in a scene, absent in Chrestien, where 
[wein is subjected to real temptation with the young daughter of the house 
where he is staying (I. 6501). The stereotype knight is not any more within 
range of temptation than of fear, and Hartmann, in this instance, moves on 
past conventional, unquestioned faithfulness (staete) to a deeper, problematic 
level of reality where a genuine test is taken and passed. It is in the same mood 
that the narrator breaks off to observe on the sleeping arrangements for that 
very night, that it is no marvel that Iwein should be able to spend the night 
so close to a strange girl without touching her. Any decent man, says the 
narrator, can control himself if he wants to.14 He adds the mischievous 
comment that not many want to! ‘weizgot der ist aber niht vil’ (I. 6582.). 
The narrator here chooses to measure Iwein against a standard independent 
of the idealized projection of chivalry, a lower standard, it may be, but a 
real one with the ring of life rather than literature about it. Once more he 
shows his dissatisfaction with hollow antiquated ideals. How does Hartmann 
treat Minne in Iwein:? In highly entertaining manner he parodies, exaggerates 
and ridicules the courtly norm, he dissociates himself with jocular self-irony 
from the standard emotional jargon current in his material in order to under- 
line its lack of integrity, and he counterposes certain unheroic insights drawn 
from experience: so far as this theme is concerned he has cast himself in the 
rdle of Keie the critic. 

We started our investigation with the wild-man, the representative of the 
primitive but vital level to which Iwein returned for his new start in life. 
Let us turn now to the lion, who, as an animal, constantly keeps before our 
eyes the link between Iwein’s regeneration and elemental life. This lion is 
not, of course, an animal drawn from natural history, but one specially 
compounded for the purposes of the poem. His crude, strong virtue is held 
up as a mute criticism of the sophisticated weaknesses of the people in the 
story. His essential superiority to humans, both inside and outside the epic, 
is made explicit at the time of his first introduction. Iwein, having decided 
to help the lion in its battle with a dragon, pauses long enough to wonder 
whether the lion will attack him once he has saved its life. Hartmann (but 
not Chrestien) provides the non-Arthurian aside that this situation also 
arises when you are dealing with humans: when you have done a service 
for a man you are not sure of, you must be on your guard that he does not 
turn on you — “wan als6 ist ez gewant, als ez ouch under den liuten stat: sd 
man aller beste gedient hat dem ungewissen manne, s6 hiieter sich danne daz 
er in iht beswiche’ (I. 3854ff.). lwein’s wariness is not called for here, though, 
because the lion is not infected with human failings — like a perfect gentle- 
man he makes a dumb show of courteous gratefulness for his delivery. The 
lion is, on one level, essentially a model of the qualities that are unfortunately 
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lacking in the knights of the Round Table as we see them in Iwein.15 He is 
a valiant fighter whenever occasion demands, and a model of faithfulness so 
perfect as to make Iwein ashamed of himself in comparison at the time that 
the beast’s grief had almost driven it to suicide over the plight of its master. 
The animal even sets the example of courtly exuberance and comradeship 
when Iwein emerges from his greatest battle still alive.1¢ 

The course of Iwein’s regeneration is clearly to become like the lion 
rather than to find his way back to the basically incorrigible and, for Hart- 
mann, slightly comic Arthurian society. At Iwein’s side the lion serves as a 
portmanteau image of an attitude to life which draws its vitality from 
physical nature, has no place for effete sophistication, but includes, in pristine 
state, the knightly virtues so lacking Hartmann’s knights, and by implication, 
in his own contemporaries as well. The new Iwein works his way forward 
towards this ideal in the lion’s company long enough for the identity of 
interests to be made manifest, and finally grows strong enough to carry on 
without the crutch, or rather, in the economy of this narrative he absorbs 
the lion, for the latter disappears from the story without a comment. At the 
end of the tale the new, modest, tried and true Iwein does not fall back into 
either courtly virtues or the vices Keie is fond of mocking, but retires, we 
can only assume, for a lifetime of gracious living with his wife. The actual 
ending is framed in generalized terms (not so in the French version) : “When 
a man and a woman have some property and their health, common sense, 
youth, and no disfiguring vices, if they are the type that are able and willing 
to get along together, and if God grants them a long life, they can have much 
rich enjoyment. We can only suppose that such was the case with Iwein 
and Laudine’ — ‘swa man und wip habent guot und lip, schoene sinne und 
jugent, ane ander untugent, werdent diu gesellen diu kunnen und wellen 
ein ander behalten, lat diu got alten, diu gewinnent manige siieze zit. daz 
was hie allez waenlich sit’ (I. 8139ff.).!” There is no suggestion that Iwein will 
ever hear a word about verligen or aventiure again. If there had ever been a 
question of bringing him to the point whcre he would apportion his time 
judiciously between knight-errantry and domestic life, the former is com- 
pletely forgotten at the end. Iwein’s path back to the wild-man and then 
forward with the lion leads him to freedom from the constraints of the 
Arthurian and courtly way of life: hence the stylized yet humanly simple 
ending. 

These examples are enough to enable us to get at the structural principle 
of Iwein. The plot of the epic, which is given, provides a framework on which 
the creative and poetic substance is stretched at great tension. The plot is 
shared by Hartmann and Chrestien, yet the imaginative substance and tension 
we have been investigating are those that are predominantly the charac- 
teristic of the German narrator. The oppositions we have noted, often 
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achieved by inverting one single factor, provide him with a standard for 

measuring and criticizing commonly accepted conventions and a means of 
distancing himself from his material. When the oppositions are unresolved, he 

is able to fill the gap between the two sides with a vital, entertaining and 

critical sort of humour (as in the treatment of the man-woman relationship), 

and sometimes to forge a bond with attitudes appropriate to a later time 

when the respective reconciliations may have become easier, as in the case of 
the trial by combat, or even the figure of Keie, Hartmann’s ambivalent 
persona. Underneath the even surface Hartmann weaves into his Iwein more 
significant critical experience than he is usually given credit for. De Boor is 
representative of much modern opinion in his low estimation of Hartmann 
as an uncritical accepter of outmoded ideals.18 This needs revision. With no 
offence to Wolfram or Gottfried we would be better advised to claim Hart- 
mann as the angry young man of his day, of the three ‘classics’ the artist 
with the most independent, incisive and entertainingly critical judgment of 
the courtly world, both real and literary; the one most closely related to 
developments that were to come, and to us today. 


NOTES 


The above is a slightly revised version of a paper presented at the Institute of Germanic Languages 
and Literatures, London, on May 19th, 1960. 

1 Gustav Ehrismann, Geschichte d.d.Lit. bis zum Ausgang des Mas., vol. Il, 2, 1, 1927, p. 178. ‘ ... sein 
(Hartmann’s) ethischer Optimismus neigt von vornherein zur Abschwachung von Schroffheiten, zur 
Ausgleichung des Gegensitzlichen, zur Verséhnung ... ’ 

2 Gregorius. 3423ff.: ‘Der arme was zewiare erwahsen von dem hire, verwalken zuo der swarte, an 
houbet und an barte.’ Iwein, 432ff.: “ez het der gebare ein ragendez har ruozvar: daz was im vaste unde gar 
verwalken zuo der swarte an houpte und an barte.’ Professor Pickering (‘On Coming to Terms with Curtius’, 
GLL, vol. XI, 1957-58, p. 343) sees in the Gregorius passage a set-piece on the ‘two figures of Christ’, 
but his clinching argument applies only to the negative pole, and not to the combination, the union of 
opposites. However probable it is that the description of the emaciated figure contains allusions to Christ 
crucified, it still remains inappropriate to associate the court-dandy with Christ in Glory. The polarity 
I suggest, courtier: peasant-caricature, makes good sense here, enhancing as it does the darkness of the 
negative side by close juxtaposition of the bright positive. 

8 The scathing humour of this burlesque reduction to absurdity of literary knighthood has been 
missed by some critics. De Boor elevates Kalogreant’s definition to a programme for chivalry: ‘Was 
Aventiure ist, hat Hartmann von Aue im Eingang seines Iwein in dem Gesprich des Artusheldne 
Kalogreant mit dem Waldmann programmatisch ausgesprochen. Aventiure ist eine Lebensform, die 
nur dem ritterlichen Menschen begreiflich ist. Sie ist zweckentkleidete Tat ...’ H. de Boor, Gesch. 
d.d.Literatur, ll, 1953, p. 65. 

41. 2810ff.: er treit den lip swire mit strabendem hire barschenkel und barfuoz. 

5 Already in Erek a civilized view of bravery as a result of struggle with fear was presented, E. 8618ff., 
but it was not yet a subject for jocular treatment. 

6 The queen tells Keie that his way of working is so contrary that his reproach can be taken as praise: 
‘der boeste ist dir der beste und der beste der boeste’ I. 144f. 

7 Both Ehrismann and de Boor use the phrase ‘ethischer Optimismus’ to characterize Hartmann’s 
attitude to life (Ehrismann, loc. cit. II, 2, 1, p. 178, quoted fn. 1, above; de Boor, loc. cit., p. 73). 

8 I. $670ff.: diu kiineginne ... , die Meljakanz hét genomen mit micheler manheit. 

® Cf. the pupularity of the various versions of the Scottish ballad, “Get up and bar the door’. The 
entertainment potential of the similar situation in the Gandin episode of Gottfried’s Tristan is never 
exploited because the incident has not really been integrated into the work at all. 

0 MPF. 217, 6: in miner térheit ... 

11 |. 2252ff.: ... und enweste wie gebiren, wan er saz verre hin dan und sach si bliuclichen an. 
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12 |. 2310ff.: ‘nu muoz ich leider gahen, wandez ist mir s6 gewant, ich mac verliesen wol min lant 
hiute ode morgen’. The compulsion Laudine here reports feeling is just a convenience for the narrator: 
a weck after the wedding it is no longer convenient to remember it. 

13 |. 3810-18. There is no corresponding feminism, ironical or not, in Chrestien’s version. 

14 |. 6574ff.: ‘swer daz nG viir ein wunder im selbem sagt daz im ein unsippiu magt nahtes als6 nahen 
lac mit der er anders niht enpflac, dern weiz niht daz ein biderbe man sich alles des enthalten kan des 
er sich enthalten wil’. This too is absent in the French of Chrestien. 

15 The one exception would be Gawein: ‘her Gawein was der héfschste man der riters namen ie 
gewan’ I. 3037f., but Gawein is never at home in this epic: aside from his great joust with Iwein his réle 
calls for him to be in the wings throughout the entire work. 

16 |. 7764ff.: sinem herren erzeiget er vreude unde vriuntschaft mit aller der kraft als ein stumbez 
tier dem man vriuntschaft erzeigen kan. : 

1? This passage echoes and complements the premature happy ending heralded by Hartmann but 
not by Chrestien just after the marriage: ‘an swen got hat geleit triuwe und andern guoten sin, volle 
tugent, als an in, und den eins guoten wibes wert, diu niuwan sins willen gert, suln diu mit liebe lange 
lebn, den hat er vreuden vil gegebn. daz was allez waenlich da’ I. 2426ff. In both cases the word waenlich — 
‘it is to be assumed’ — is the key to the narrator’s detached attitude, implying that he is making only 
those assumptions that anyone would consider justified by the available evidence, and that he accepts 
no wider responsibility. In the earlier instance, the forecast immediately turns out to be ironical, but the 
narrator was fooled just as we were: within a few hundred lines of his supposition that everything should 
run smoothly, the marriage is broken up and Iwein has gone down to disgrace, madness and despair. 
In the later instance the narrator takes no more responsibility for his forecast of the actual ending, but 
slips out of sight with the exit line that he has no idea at all what happened to the couple subsequently, 
and God bless us all (1. 8160-66). 

18 Cf. de Boor, loc. cit., p. 135: “Bei den Erfiillern der héfischen Klassik (Wolfram and Gottfried) 
‘spliren wir das Ungeniigen an der héfischen Welt als Wirklichkeit oder Ideal, das fiir Hartmann noch 
giiltig war.’ 











STUDIES TOWARDS AN INTERPRETATION OF THE 
‘NIBELUNGENLIED’ 


BY D. G. MOWATT 


A. THE HISTORICAL APPROACH; ITS USE AND ITS LIMITATIONS 


Tue Nibelungenlied is a work of medieval literature, and is usually interpreted 
historically. There are good reasons why this has been, and will no doubt 
continue to be so. The Court Epic and Lyric are not easily accessible to a 
present-day audience, and even students of German are sometimes reluctant 
to make the effort of understanding which they require. The research of 
medievalists has succeeded in lessening the gap between the modern and 
medieval mind, and in giving us at least some idea of what Middle High 
German authors were trying to do. We can feel for them as they struggle 
to turn Celtic mythology into Christian fable, or heroic saga into courtly 
entertainment. Their efforts to disembody sex, however salutary they may 
have been at the time, are not so well received; but even Minnesang invites 
respect for the sheer impossibility of the task it sets itself. 

Nevertheless, the historical approach, however useful, is only one among 
many. There are other correctives to a first, uninformed, common-sense reac- 
tion, and realization of this fact has gradually gained ground. Anything written 
since the eighteenth century is felt now to be, at least in theory, accessible to 
a modern audience on its own merits. The reader who states that he can see 
nothing in Goethe's Faust is no longer certain to be referred firmly to its 
eighteenth-century background and Goethe's biography. He will now often 
be referred instead to certain aspects of the work itself which may have 
escaped his notice. This second alternative has always existed, and indeed 
came naturally to men like Goethe and Herder; but during the dark ages of 
nineteenth-century historicism it was obscured. It is only recently that it 
has come into its own, achieving a well-argued body of theory, and a 
noticeable influence on practising critics and scholars, even in Germany. 

All this applies, unfortunately, to ‘Modern Literature’ only. The Middle 
Ages, as everyone knows, were different. They were, for example, deficient 
in ‘historical sense’. To the nineteenth century, with its own hypertrophied 
organ, this was enough to condemn them to the most historical of inter- 
pretations. An age which could cheerfully shuffle historical events, or ad- 
vocate in the same breath Germanic and courtly ethics, Christian and Celtic 
mythology, individual license and social restraint, was obviously inaccessible. 
Its productions could only be explained, never understood. This defeatist 
attitude to courtly literature has its linguistic analogue in “Germanic Philo- 


logy’. Both are unhappily still with us. 
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But this is not to say that the Medievalists, in their historical stronghold, 
are unaware of what is going on outside. They know of it, and they deal 
with it in one of two ways: with boiling oil, or more recently, with the 
kiss of death. The boiling oil technique involves a withdrawal i into an expert- 
ise so profound that medieval literature becomes meaningless to everyone 
but a medievalist, and the stronghold i is preserved. The kiss of death usually 
takes the form of a generous rejection of historicism, followed by a rigidly 
historical interpretation. The intruder sees his weapons borrowed and 
blunted, all to no purpose, and the stronghold is again preserved. The 
Nibelungenlied has suffered much from the first of these defences, so that 
common-sense rejection by most readers, and historical dismemberment in 
Germany have been the rule. The second defence appears in an article by 
B. Nagel.! After some opening remarks about the advisability of interpreting 
a poem in its own right, he sets to work with a primitive concept of struc- 
tural symmetry in one hand, and the Intentional Fallacy in the other. His 
results are not noticeably different from those of more thorough-going 
historicists. The same approach, at second hand, is found in a review of 
Professor Panzer’s book: Das Nibelungenlied. The reviewer is able to say :? 


Methodisch befindet sich der Verfasser iibrigens ganz auf der Linie der 
modernsten literaturwissenschaftlichen Forschung. 


In support, he quotes the chapter-headings and the author's preface. Professor 
Panzer’s ‘method’ is thus equated with his intention, and his achievement, 
which is nothing if not historical, is overlooked in the process. A more 
honest attempt at a genuinely ahistorical interpretation was made by 
W. J. Schréder,3 but he too misled himself by fixing his structural insights 
on to a historical time-scale inherited from previous research. 

In practice, then, German scholars still hold to the distinction between 
medieval literature, which needs to be protected from ‘neuzeitliche poetisch- 
isthetische Wertungen oder gar moderne Impressionen’,4 and modern 
literature, which can look after itself. Apparently this is no longer the case 
in English studies, or at least not entirely. Henry Bosley Wolf, reviewing a 
book on Beowulf, could say in 1954:5 


(The) ... study ... is a valuable addition to the growing corpus of literature 
treating this Old English poem as a work of art. 


Whether true or not, this is a breathtaking thought for a Germanist, and it 
is comforting to turn to Tolkien’s description of the situation eighteen years 
earlier. In tones reminiscent of Quiller-Couch on History of Literature, he 
summarizes previous research as follows :® 


Beowulf is a half-baked native epic the development of which was killed 
by Latin learning; it was inspired by the emulation of Virgil, and is a product 
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of the education that came in with Christianity; it is feeble and incompetent 
as narrative; the rules of narrative are cleverly observed in the manner of the 
learned epic; it is the confused product of a committee of muddle-headed and 
probably beer-bemused Anglo-Saxons (this is a Gallic voice); it is a string of 
pagan lays edited by monks; it is the work of a learned but inaccurate Christian 
antiquarian; it is a work of genius, rare and surprising in the period, though 
the genius seems to have been shown principally in doing something much 
better left undone ... ; it is a wild folk-tale (general chorus) ; it is a poem of an 
aristocratic and courtly tradition (same voices); it is a hotch-potch; it is a 
sociological, anthropological, archaeological document; it is a mythical 
allegory ... ; it is rude and rough; it is a masterpiece of metrical art; it has no 
shape at all; it is singularly weak in construction; it is a clever allegory of 
contemporary politics ... ; its architecture is solid; it is thin and cheap (a 
solemn voice); it is undeniably weighty (the same voice); it is a national epic; 
it is a translation from the Danish; it was imported by Frisian traders; it is a 
burden to English syllabuses; and (final universal chorus of all voices) it is 
worth studying. 


Most of this, and certainly the last unison could apply equally well to the 
Nibelungenlied literature. The discord in the inner parts is ascribed by Tolkien 
to the historical bias of Beowulf studies. Speculation about origins, he points 
out, is no help in interpretation. The fact that all scholars nevertheless 
approve of the poem merely shows that they are all reacting to the same 
thing, and that this thing is not the object of their divergent researches. The 
Nibelungenlied also excites an admiration in scholars which their utterance 
does nothing to explain, and both works have been made to carry the blame 
for this contradiction. The disunity is projected into Beowulf as a discrepancy 
between lofty style and ignoble theme; into the Nibelungenlied as a contrast 
between heroic matter and courtly treatment. The real disunity lies of course 
in the conflict between true appreciation and irrelevant research. The 
excellence of both works can only be dependent on their whole structure. 
Occupation with the text, for whatever extraneous reason, brings increasing 
familiarity with this structure, and even enthusiasm for the works. And this 
has nothing to do with the pallid admiration we profess for the poet’s skill 
in welding disparate elements together, or in making the two halves of the 
Nibelungenlied roughly equal in size. Such condescending glances over the 
poet's shoulder are out of place. It is the final result of his labours which 
makes its impact on us, and this is what we should analyse. 

As with most great works of literature, the common-sense reaction is 
defensive. It is more comfortable to reject, or laugh at a structure than to 
submit to it. All one needs is a firm and unquestioned absolute, such as “how 
people behave’, or “what I expect from a work of art’. Since the traditional 
interpretation of the Nibelungenlied is essentially a relativistic counter-blast 
to such smugness, it seemed advisable to list some of these common-sense 
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reactions before suggesting a different corrective. The relativism to be 
offered in this case is not, of course, historical, but aesthetic. A view is put 
forward of the basic structure of the poem, and an attempt is made to show 
how some of the traditional objections can be resolved in the light of this 
suggestion. 

Two standards frequently applied by common sense are those of psycho- 
logical credibility in the characters, and logical consistency in the plot. The 
Nibelungenlied is peculiarly vulnerable to such an assault. There is, for instance, 
a notable discrepancy between what we are told of the characters, and what 
they in fact do. Thus: Siegfried is said to be strong, beautiful, kind, con- 
siderate, accomplished, an exemplary and fabulously rich king. But what 
are we to make of his callous and deceitful treatment of Briinhilt? His wife- 
beating? All this nonsense about dwarves and dragons? And if he is going 
to be so polite and patient in his wooing of Kriemhilt, why does he turn up 
as a landless knight and offer to fight her brother? There is also something 
highly disreputable about his past. He knows more about Briinhilt than one 
would expect from his upbringing, and one wonders sometimes exactly 
what went on at Xanten. We read, for instance: 


er begunde mit sinnen — werben scoeniu wip, 
di triten wol mit éren _—_ des kiienen Sivrides lip —_ (26, 3-4) 


De Boor? tries hard to make this sound innocent, by translating triiten as 
‘hatten geliebt’; but it could equally well mean ‘liebten’ in the lowest sense, 


and indeed Gunther seems to suspect Siegfried’s tendencies in this direction 
when he warns him off Briinhilt: 


‘Ane daz du iht triutest’ — sprach der kiinec dé 
‘die mine lieben frouwen _—_ anders bin ich es vr6.' ——_ (655, 1-2) 


Gunther is supposed to be a great and powerful king, and a loving brother. 
But he does very little to deserve this description. He dithers, and is often 
over-ruled by his vassal. He says he loves his sister, but he connives in her 
humiliation, removing first her husband, and then her fortune. He is ap- 
parently something of a warrior at the end, but it is not at all clear whether 
he survives so long through his own prowess, or merely because Hagen 
and the others have looked after him so carefully. In the Saxon War, Sieg- 
fried leaves him safely at home, saying with benevolent contempt: 

‘Her kiinec sit hie heime’, sprach dé Sivrit, 

‘sit daz 1uwer recken mir wellent volgen mit. 

belibet bi den frouwen und traget héhen muot. 

ich trouwe iu wol behiieten beidiu ére unde guot.’ (174) 


He does take one firm step, on his own decision, against Siegfried’s advice; 
and that is to go after Briinhilt. But the whole thing is a dismal failure, and 
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he commands no more respect as a lover than as a king. Hagen is described 
as strong, loyal, and terrible. In a sense, his actions bear this out, especially 
in the second part, but we are forced to condemn him for his barbarity and 
deceit. This reaction is not indeed particularly modern, and seems to have 
started in the thirteenth century with the author of MS.C. Furthermore, 
the means he uses are disproportionate to his ends. Why murder Siegfried 
after alle Gunther shows no such feverish concern for his wife’s honour. 
Apologies are made (861), the crime of ‘sich riiemen’ is denied on oath (858), 
and everyone (including Hagen!) is prepared to gloss over the awkward 
matter of the ring and the girdle. “We had better keep our wives in order 
in future’ is Siegfried’s conclusion. Briinhilt, admittedly, remains unhappy, 
and her tears move Hagen to swear revenge (863-4); but Gunther, who is 
after all her husband, seems quite unperturbed. Perhaps he is wondering 
whether he should hit her himself, or stand down in favour of Siegfried 
again. At all events, his thoughts are the reverse of homicidal. 


er ist uns ze saelden unt zeéren geborn (872, 2) 


he says, with some emotion. in order to persuade him that his guide and 
protector needs murdering, Hagen has to introduce a new sin for Siegfried, 
that of standing in the way of Gunther's territorial expansion (870). He 
blends this with the rabble-rousing slogan “suln wir gouche ziechen?’ (867), 
at the same time insisting that it is Briinhilt’s public humiliation that is the 
real issue (867; 873). And yet, if it had not been for Siegfried, there would 
have been no Briinhilt for him to insult, and Gunther’s own territory would 
already have been appropriated by the Saxons. Can it be that Hagen is 
jealous? And what had poor Kriemhilt done to deserve the treatment she 
gets from Hagen after her husband's death? 

Briinhilt as a character is impossible. No one could be so ‘vreislich’ and so 
‘minneclich’ at the same time. There is something peculiarly distasteful 
about the thought of this shot-putting amazon dissolving into tears in order 
to get Siegfried murdered. We can only agree with her husband, who 
remarks after their first night together: 


want ich han den iibeln tiuvel § heim ze hfise geladen _— (649, 2). 


Kriemhilt presents difficulties only to the initiated. Common sense accepts 
readily her progression from sweet maiden, via proud wife, to embittered 
widow. She is a little mercenary, but then so is everyone else. 

The historical answer to these objections is well known. The details are 
still in dispute, but there is a common, all-purpose hypothesis underlying all 
such solutions, namely that the poet was courtly, and his “Stoff’ was not. 
Thus the magical, superhuman attributes of Siegfried, Briinhilt, and to a 
esser extent Hagen, were traditional; the rest were his own contribution. 
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Similarly, the fate of the Burgundians and Kriemhilt’s revenge were supplied 
by legend or pseudo-history, whereas the details of their behaviour were 
taken from contemporary customs. All inconsistencies can be explained 
from this postulate. Either the poet would have liked to change his “Stoft’, 
but did not dare; or he tried to, but did not succeed. The other sort of 
question, such as “Why does Hagen kill Siegfried? Why are the Burgundians 
so obstinate at the end? Why is everyone so mercenary?’ is ruled out as being 
anachronistic, and resolved by reference to Germanic or medieval ethical 
principles, such as “Sippentreue’, or ‘milte’. 

As far as the causal explanations of inconsistencies are concerned, it is 
clear that they are quite irrelevant to our understanding of the Nibelungenlied 
itself. They deal exclusively with its genesis, and cannot be invoked to veto 
its interpretation. The unmistakable relationship between Siegfried and 
Briinhilt,® for instance, cannot be dismissed from the Nibelungenlied simply 
because it is also found elsewhere. The historical explanations of morals and 
motives, on the other hand, are not so much irrelevant, as limiting. If we 
confine ourselves to them, then we are assuming that the differences between 
the Middle High Germans and ourselves are more fundamental than the 
similarities. 

Some such improbable assumption is at the root of any attempt to sub- 
stitute “Geistesgeschichte’ for literary interpretation. Social forms and sym- 
bols are only the raw material of literature. The Middle High German poet 
does not just hold up a succession of banners issued by the Zeitgeist, and 
marked ‘minne, thirteenth century’, or ‘triuwe, Germanic’. He selects from 
the ones available to him, and arranges them in patterns. In doing so, he 
refines and qualifies his ready-made symbols by juxtaposing and opposing 
them to others. The structure which results is not the one which was already 
available to all medieval thinkers. Nor is it necessarily inaccessible to us. 
Relations can be meaningful, even when the units related are unidentified. 
If it were not so, there would be no algebra. It follows that unfamiliar 
symbols need present no obstacle to understanding, as long as we direct our 
attention to-the relationships the poet has established between them. There 
is a knight-errant in John Osborne's Look back in Anger, and the audience is 
not mystified. Conversely, no amount of familiarity, acquired or inherited, 
will supply the precise meaning of a symbol in any particular work. We 
have learnt, for instance, that walt for the medieval mind had quite different 
associations from those we have inherited from the Romantics. It was a 
terrifying place, something to be run from, rather than sat in. And yet, 
when we read of Erec and Enite: 


und als si kamen in den walt 
fiz der sorgen gewalt 
wider ff ir kunden wec, (lines 6760-63) 
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we realize that this generalized information is not enough. A wood, for 
Hartman as for Eichendorff, is wild, as opposed to cultivated country, and 
its precise function in Erec has still to be worked out. At all events, it seems 
to be preferable to Limors, and even to Penefrec (lines 7239-41). 


B. STRUCTURAL APPROACH AND ANALYSIS 


There is still room, then, for a structural approach to the Nibelungenlied. 
The common-sense objections may be due not to lack of historical informa- 
tion about the pieces, but to lack of insight into the pattern. In looking for 
such a pattern, the main characters provide the most obvious and convenient 
units to start with. The fact that they are the focus of common-sense incredu- 
lity is not due to chance. Even when this lay reaction is discounted, it remains 
true that Siegfried, Briinhilt and the Court at Worms are presented as 
discrete entities. As W. J. Schréder® has observed, they are delineated before 
they are brought together. With the partial absorption of these two strange 
characters, the smooth facade of the Court itself begins to split; distinct and 
warring units appear in the shape of Gunther, Hagen and Kriemhilt, so that 
we wonder what can have held them together in the first place. In any case, 
their emergence as individuals is essentially a by-product of the impact of 
Siegfried and Briinhilt on Gunther’s court. If the nature of this impact is to 
be understood, a reasonable first step would be to examine closely the 
delineation of these three entities, Briinhilt, Siegfried and the Burgundian 
Court, as offered by the text. 

Briinhilt is the strong silent virgin. She lives a long way from everybody. 
Everybody has heard of her. Only the strongest and bravest man can win 
her. Unsuccessful suitors get killed. The symbol is not very hard to interpret. 
It is a challenge to the male principle to assert itself. Sexual conquest is 
equated with physical prowess, and the best man is equated with the 
strongest. The second-best man is warned to keep off; if he ignores the 
warning, he is punished by death. 

If we disregard causal explanations of how this symbol found its way into 
the Nibelungenlied, and look instead for its nearest relation within the work, 
we cannot help thinking of Siegfried. Nor, indeed, can Briinhilt,!° for he 
is the obvious candidate; — strong, beautiful, proud, and with a youthful 
eagerness to try out his strength. One thinks of his challenge to Gunther 
when he arrives at Worms. He openly equates kingship with conquest, and 
the right to rule with physical strength. Furthermore, as Hagen and Gunther 
are well aware, he is the only man who knows the way to Isenstein, or what 
to do when he gets there. He alone is strong enough to overthrow Briinhilt, 
both in che contest, and in the bed. But he not only knows how to deal with 
Briinhilt; he also embodies, in his own right, a set of hyperbolic qualities 
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which are complementary to hers. She is strongest in defence; he is strongest 
in attack. She is impenetrable; he is impervious. Both are misused by 
Gunther, but whereas she is mistaken, he is misled. They are in fact extreme 
versions of female (unassailable) and male (irresistible), with a strong 
tendency to make contact. 

In the world where Siegfried and Briinhilt belong togethez, there are no 
rules for civilized and sophisticated behaviour. It is often said that theirs is 
an ‘uncourtly’ world, and from the point of view of the thirteenth century 
this is no doubt true. But what is far more important is that it is essentially an 
anti-social, uncompromising world, where only absolutes and superlatives 
apply. 

Nothing could be more different from this than the court at Worms, 
where a respect for traditional forms and loyalties serves to inhibit all response 
to a new situation, such as the arrival of Siegfried, or the Saxon War. 
Gunther is the symbol of this formal excellence; on his own ground (politics, 
keeping the peace), he is admirable; it is only when he steps outside this that 
his limitations become apparent. Gunther's world is of course ‘courtly’, 
but again the actual medieval details are not the interesting thing. The 
interesting thing about Gunther's world is that it is carefully regulated, with 
a set procedure for every event. It is in fact ‘society’, as against ‘nature’, the 
harmonious group as against the identified pair. 

So far, we have considered only the ready-made symbols. The structure 
of the Nibelungenlied lies in the way in which they are brought together, and 
the inevitable results. Thus Siegfried and Briinhilt are both brought to 
Worms, and rather uncomfortably acclimatized to law and order. Briinhilt’s 
difficulties are well known, but Siegfried is also reluctant in a more unob- 
trusive way: he makes several attempts to leave the court, only to be held 
back by the hope of Kriemhilt.12 Gunther, on the other hand, takes it into 
his head to go after Briinhilt. In order to do this, he has to call in Siegfried, 
and ask him to take over something that every man should really do for 
himself. His scheme works, after a fashion, but it is all based on trickery and 
deceit; Siegfried doesn’t make a very good vassal, and Gunther makes a 
very poor Siegfried. It is only a matter of time before he meets the fate of 
all second-rate suitors, and is killed. Since he stands for a whole way of life 
at Worms, the whole homogeneous society has to perish with him. In this 
sense, the quarrel between Gunther and Kriemhilt in the second part is seen 
as an internal struggle in a society that has lost its bearings. Their mistake 
was to introduce the disruptive force of Briinhilt and Siegfried into their 
nicely balanced world; and in this, Kriemhilt is just as culpable and tenacious 
as the others. Once they have tried brute strength, their established forms 
cease to work. Even when they have removed Siegfried, the immediate 
embarrassment, and Briinhilt has faded away, they still cannot agree, and 
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they go on squabbling over the treasure, which is all that is left, until they 
wipe each other out. 

It could be said, then, that we are presented with two pairs of characters, 
adapted to very different environments, and showing correspondingly 
dissimilar behaviour patterns. The pairs are brought together and reshuffled, 
after the manner of the molecules in Goethe's chemical analogy. But, as in 
the Wahlverwandtschaften, the uncomplicated fortunes of inorganic com- 
pounds can only be a starting-point. In both works, the natural (or elective) 
affinities are confused, qualified and complicated out of existence by the 
demands of social organization. The pairs: Siegfried-Briinhilt and Eduard- 
Ottilie are never completely realized. The process is inhibited in the Wahlver- 
wandtschaften by the inertia of the pairing already accomplished. In the 
Nibelungenlied, it is wilfully pushed in another direction, and the compounds 
which actually result are highly unstable. The pairs Siegfried-Kriemhilt and 
Gunther-Briinhilt embody tensions which cannot be ignored indefinitely. 

If we examine the Nibelungenlied with this working hypothesis in mind, 
many of the apparent flaws in the work are seen to be features of the overall 
structure. Gunther the great warrior and Gunther on the bedroom wall is 
a direct result of his two incompatible functions: king at Worms, and 
husband to Briinhilt. Siegfried the courtly gentleman and Siegfried the 
supernatural strongman is similarly structural. He arrives at Worms like 
something from another world, and consciously represses his natural 
instincts in order to fit in. His one motive, in arriving and in staying, is the 
acquisition of Kriemhilt. The others, after their first fright, use him, with 
disastrous results for themselves. He uses them, or better, he manipulates 
their set of conventions (in his subordination to Gunther, in the Saxon War, 
and in his very correct courtship of Kriemhilt), with equally disastrous 
results. Having created this impossible situation, he blandly assumes that 
everything will be all right. On two occasions he relaxes so much that he 
forgets the courtly rules he has adopted. His advice to Gunther on keeping 
one’s wife in order, for instance, is quite monstrously inapplicable, both to 
Gunther's marriage, and his own. 


‘Man sol s6 vrouwen ziehen’ sprach Sifrit der degen, 

‘daz si iippecliche spriiche —_ lazen under wegen. 

verbiut ez dinem wibe, der minen tuon ich sam. 

ir grézen ungeftiege ich mich waerlichen scham’. __ (862) 


This applies to a quite different world where a Siegfried might have married 
a Briinhilt, and having won her by force, would continue to keep her in 
order by force. But in fact it is the courtly Kriemhilt he has married, and 
her reaction to her good hiding is to tell Hagen, with the best of wifely 
intentions, how to kill her husband. Gunther's reaction to the advice is not 
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recorded. The subject must have been painful, and a suitable reply hard to 
find. It is hardly surprising, in the circumstances, that only twelve stanzas 
later he agrees to have Siegfried murdered. Siegfried’s other indiscretion 
comes, appropriately enough, just before his final removal from the scene. 
He catches a bear, and terrorizes all the courtly hunters by letting it loose 
in the middle of their meal. This is the last fling. 

Hagen’s inconsistencies follow a similar pattern. He is loyal and efficient, 
according to his lights, but his lights do not go quite far enough. His murder 
of Siegfried, and his victimization of Kriemhilt are part of this limited vision. 
He feels that they are foreign bodies in his world, and wants to get rid of 
them. But the whole situation is really beyond him by this time. He knows 
enough about Siegfried and the supernatural to be wary of them. But he 
thinks he can control them, and indeed advises Gunther to use Siegfried for 
his Briinhilt-escapade. It is not until they arrive at Isenstein, that he finds 
himself immediately out of his depth. He wants the Burgundians to hold 
on to their weapons, being convinced that Gunther has bitten off more than 
he can chew (438). But he does not realize the extent of Gunther’s dependence 
on Siegfried. Gunther is not really in any immediate danger, and even if he 
were, Hagen would not be much help. This is Siegfried’s world, and 
different rules apply. 


D6 sprach ein kameraere: ‘ir sult uns geben diu swert 
unt ouch die lichten briinne’. “des sit ir ungewert’ 

sprach von Tronege Hagene: ‘wir wellens selbe tragen’. 
dé begonde im Sifrit | da von diu rehten maere sagen. 


‘Man pfliget in dirre biirge, | daz wil ich iu sagen, 

daz neheine geste —_ hie wfen sulen tragen. 

nu lat sitragen hinnen, _—_ daz ist wol getan.’ : 

des volgete vil ungerne Hagene Guntheres man. (406-7) 


Hagen also warns against the fatal journey to Etzel’s court. Again he senses 
danger, without knowing how to ward if off. But this time, when his advice 
is ignored, he finds himself back in a world he understands. Organization of 
troop-movements, keeping up morale, and of course fighting, are things 
he can manage. We can and often do say that Hagen ‘grows in stature’ in 
the second part, but there is no inconsistency in the change. It is essentially 
the same figure in an entirely different situation. 

Like Siegfried and Gunther, so too does Kriemhilt saddle herself with two 
irreconcilable functions: sister to Gunther and wife to Siegfried. The 
Kriemhilt of Part I is firmly embedded in the sterile courtly society of 
Worms. She and Gunther have everything in common, even to the extent 
of sharing a disastrous disposition to marry outside their capabilities. Gunther 
pretends to be a child of nature; Kriemhilt allows Siegfried to go through 
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the motions of a love-sick Minnesinger. Between them they manage to 
split up the Siegfried-Briinhilt entity, acquiring roughly equal shares, and 
it is in this sense that their death-struggle in Part II can be called an internal 
squabble over the remains of Siegfried’s power. But in the process, both 
become something else. Gunther becomes the husband of Briinhilt; Kriem- 
hilt becomes the wife of Siegfried. The positions are precarious, ill-fitting 
and untenable in the long run. But the patriarchal Hagen sees it more simply. 
Gunther has acquired Briinhilt; Siegfried has acquired Kriemhilt. And this 
is how he can accept Briinhilt unquestioningly as his Queen, while resenting 
both Siegfried and Kriemhilt as foreign bodies at Worms. 

The impossibility of Kriemhilt’s position does not become clear at once. 
She removes, with Siegfried, to Xanten, accepting her new function, and 
relinquishing her old one with apparent whole-heartedness. Indeed, the 
separation of the two courts might have provided a permanent solution — if 
it had not been for Briinhilt. She is still stuck, quite incongruously, at 
Worms. Once deprived of her virginity, she is nothing in her own right; 
but this would not matter in the natural order of things, since only the best 
and strongest man on earth is capable of winning and marrying her. In the 
natural order of things, she would happily give up her virginal independence 
for marriage to this man; sacrifice her own power in order to harness an 
even greater one. On the face of it, this is what has happened; logically, 
Gunther is the best and strongest man on earth. Unfortunately, she cannot 
really believe this. She cannot convince herself that Siegfried is subordinate 
to Gunther, whatever anyone says. He does not behave like a vassal, not 
indeed look like a second-rate suitor. And so she brings the two pairs 
together again, and the peaceful interlude is over. The result, as one might 
expect, is that the real nature of the situation is made intolerably apparent, 
and Siegfried is murdered. It is often remarked that Briinhilt now fades out 
of the picture. But what else could she do? She only exists as a counterpart 
to Siegfried. Her duty is to preserve herself until the right man comes to 
claim her. For recognition of this man, she relies on the objective trial of 
strength, much as Kleist’s characters rely, less symbolically, on their unerring 
‘Gefiihl’. But unlike that of Kleist’s characters, her “Geftihl’ is in the event 
utterly reliable. She has played her part correctly, the right man, Siegfried, 
has come to claim her, she has recognized him, and given herself to him. 
But instead of taking possession, he immediately hands over to Gunther. 
She has discovered, in fact that the other half of the symbol no longer 
believes in it, and is quite happy to turn it into meaningless play-acting, in 
order to embroil himself somewhere else where he does not belong, namely 
with Kriemhilt. He is, evidently, too well-educated to take her seriously; 
as she would have known earlier, if she could have heard his knowing and 
detached description of her to Gunther: 
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‘ja hat diu kiineginne so vreisliche sit’. (330, 2) 


His betrayal of her is similar to Faust’s betrayal of Mephistopheles, but much 
more final. Mephisto could presumably turn his attentions elsewhere after 
losing his prize; Briinhilt has only one bolt, and having shot it, she ceases 
to exist as a significant figure. 

With Siegfried and Briinhilt out of the way, there is no reason why the 
court at Worms should not settle down again, with Gunther and Hagen in 
their traditional réles, and Kriemhilt still dispensing “héhen muot’; or so, 
at least, Gunther seems to think when he makes friends with Kriembhilt. 
Hagen, being more practical, has his doubts, but he also tries to patch things 
up by throwing away the treasure, and warning against Kriemhilt’s marriage 
to Etzel. He evidently thinks that if only Kriemhilt could stop being Sieg- 
fried’s wife, and go back to being Gunther's sister, the court at Worms 
would still be manageable. 

Kriemhilt herself, at the end of Part I, and even in Part II, is rather a 
pathetic figure. Having once experienced Siegfried, she cannot accept 
Hagen’s and Gunther’s solution. But neither can she go on being Siegfried’s 
wife. The marriage was impossible in the first place, and it is no accident 
that she is personally responsible for his death. She evidently has no idea of 
what she has married. How else could she conceive of Hagen as Siegfried’s 
protector in battle: This sort of relationship is relevant to the society at 
Worms, but Siegfried, after all, has a “hurnin hat’. From the front, to his 
enemies in battle, he is impervious. He is only vulnerable from behind, to 
his wife. His possession of this one soft spot shows that his self-reliance is 
not absolute. He needs, or at least is capable of taking a mate, and in this 
sense he is human. But the continued efficacy of his thick skin after marriage 
depends on complete withdrawal from social inter-dependence. Briinhilt, 
one feels, would have understood this. Kriemhilt does not. It was she who 
detached him from his context in the first place; and now, by trying to fit 
him into the values of Worms, she kills him. 

After his death, she persists in her confusion. She refuses to go back with 
Sigemunt, because she feels the ties of home and family too strongly (1081). 
On the other hand, she refuses to take up her old place at the court, first living 
apart, then marrying Etzel, and all the time grieving for Siegfried. No 
wonder Hagen turns his suspicions to her; but in doing so, he interprets 
her and her treasure in the same practical terms as he had Siegfried. To him, 
the treasure means political power for Kriemhilt, and political danger for 
Worms. To Kriemhilt, it just means Siegfried, something she had once 
possessed, never understood, and unwittingly destroyed.14 Sinking the 
treasure no more solves the real problem than killing Siegfried had done. 
It merely drives Kriemhilt to accept a substitute for both, in the shape of 
Etzel. and the process grinds on to its grisly conclusion. 
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It is Hagen’s triumph when he dies, that he has wiped away all trace of 
Siegfried and his treasure. It is Siegfried’s and, in a way, Briinhilt’s triumph 
that they have utterly destroyed this cosy little Burgundian society. It is 
Kriemhilt’s tragedy, that she has helped towards both these ends; the death 
of her husband, and the extinction of her family. Her personal achievement 
is nil. It is customary to talk of Kriemhilt’s revenge; but what use is revenge, 
when it is Siegfried that she wants? She lost him, because she was too much 
attached to her own society. In her efforts to get him back, she destroys that 
society. In destroying its last representative, Hagen, she severs her last 
connexion with Siegfried and his treasure. All she is left with is his sword, 
which is not much use against Hildebrant.1 


C. RESULT 


One might say, then, that the Nibelungenlied is one of those works which 
explore some of the consequences of a confusion between two levels of 
organization. It shows us what happens when an individual, anti-social ideal 
of behaviour tries to adopt a set of conventions it does not understand, and 
a highly formalized society invokes forces which it cannot control. This is 
not a very improbable suggestion. The essential limitations of courtly rules 
and regulations are exposed, but the exposure has a positive side. To recog- 
nize the limitations is to understand the true function of society; and this 
last theme runs right through the Courtly Epic of the time. Erec, fwein, 
Parzival, Tristan, all have to forget, break or abandon the rules before they 
can begin to understand the point of them. Gunther, Arthur, Mark, are all 
variants of the same king-figure. They preside, spur on, hold back, regulate, 
reward and punish. All are strangely incapable of action, and depend largely 
on their subjects. They are, in fact, the conventions of the society over which 
they preside. When these conventions have positive value, they become 
noble figures, like Mark after the love-grotto, or Gunther in the final battle; 
where the rules are out of place, they become ridiculous, like Mark most of 
the time, Gunther in love, or Arthur with his marriage difficulties. Siegfried’s 
nearest relation in the Court Epic is, of course, Tristan-Riwalin. Both are 
adopted by model kings, and used as tools. Both are rather too efficient at 
their tasks, and find themselves in conflict with the Court as a result. Both 
kings find themselves wholly or partly alienated first from their sister, and 
then from their wife. The essential difference lies in the way the Court 
reacts to this situation. Tintagel may be moribund, but it manages to expel 
the two sets of lovers, and to survive.!® Worms tries to absorb them, and 
fails. 

Like ali brief accounts of structure, this one is schematic in the extreme, 
and leaves large areas of the work untouched. It is impossible to exhaust a 
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complex work of literature in one, or indeed in twenty articles. It is, however, 
possible to suggest a tentative hypothesis as to the essential structure, based 
on a close study of the text. Much of the detailed evidence has been withheld, 
for reasons of clarity and space. Much more has not yet been considered. 
Both these defects are to be remedied to some extent in a following article 
by H. D. Sacker, in which he examines some aspects of the formal texture.1? 


The hypothesis itself is of practical value only. It is hoped that scholars will 
find it worth modifying. 


NOTES 


1 B. Nagel, “Die kiinstlerische Eigenleistung des Nibelungendichters’, Wolfram-Jahrbuch (1953), 
PP. 23-47 

2 In Moderna Sprdk, vol. LI (1957), p. 377 

3'W. J. Schréder, Das Nibelungenlied (Halle/Saale, 1954), (reprinted from PBB, vol. LXXVI). 
Tonnelat, in his introduction to La Chanson des Nibelungen (translated into French), and his critical ate 
of the same name (Bibliothéque de Philologie Germanique, vol VI (1944), and (Paris, 1916), is admittedly 
unhistorical, but confines himself to plot-mechanics. 

4B. Nagel, loc. cit., p. 26. 

5 In MLQ, vol. XV (1954), p. 182. 

6]. R. R. Tolkien, Beowulf; the Monsters and the Critics (Sir Israel Gollancz Memorial Lecture, 1936); 
reprinted from The Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. XXIl, p. 7. 

* In his edition (Deutsche Klassiker des Mittelalters), F. A. Brockhaus (Wiesbaden, 1956); note to 
line 26, 4. All quotations are also from this edition. 

8 The function of this relationship is discussed below, pp. 8ff. 

® B. Mergell, Euphorion, vol. LXV (1950), pp. 305ff., “Nibelungenlied und héfischer Roman’, 
contains a similar insight, though concerned with other questions. 

*0 She expects him to come and claim her (419-420), and is never reconciled to the fact that he does 
not. See p. 267, below. 

11 The evidence is collected, and compared with the picture offered in the Court Epics, by N. Diirren- 
matt, Das Nibelungenlied im Kreise der héfischen Dichtung, Diss. Bern, 1945. 

12 cf. 123, 4; 126, 3; 132, 2; 136; 258; 289. 

13 The whole hunt scene is a miniature reflection of Siegfried’s changing fortunes and position at 
Worms. It is hoped to discuss it in a later article. 

14 The relevant passages are: 1739; 1743; 1789; 2367; 2372. The symbol of the hort is also due for 
extensive discussion. 

15 The whole passage, from 2367, 4 (welt ir mir geben widere waz ir mir habt genomen), to 2372, 4 turns 
on personal loss and repayment, rather than on revenge. 

16 There is, however, nothing positive about its survival, as W. Schwarz has shown in his inaugural 
lecture: Gottfrieds von Strassburg Tristan und Isolde (Groningen, Djakarta, 19$5). 

17 For the distinction between ‘structure’ and ‘texture’, see E. M. Wilkinson, ‘ “Form” and “‘Content”’ 
in the Aesthetics of German Classicism’, Stil- und Formprobleme in der Literatur, pp. 18-27 (1959). 

18 Since the final revision of this article, a certain amount of work on the structure of the Nibelun- 
genlied has appeared. Some of this is mentioned in my review of Walchinger’s Studien zum Nibelun- 
genlied (p. 304 of this number). Details of the rest are contained in Walchinger’s bibliography. 
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ON IRONY AND SYMBOLISM IN THE NIBELUNGENLIED: 
TWO PRELIMINARY NOTES 


BY HucH SACKER 


I. IRONY 


Ir has always been recognized that irony plays some part in the Nibelungen- 
lied,1 but so far as I know attention has been concentrated on those instances 
which make the person or deed appear more heroic and not upon those 
which tend to undermine the heroic appearance. That this latter possibility 
also exists is perhaps most easily proved from an incident in the second half, 
where Kriemhilt tries to persuade her knights to attack the two men Hagen 
and Volker. Four hundred of them arm themselves and accompany her in 
threatening fashion; they see and hear their queen defied and insulted, and 
she calls upon them to attack. The narrator at this point describes them as 
‘die tibermiicten degene’ and, as ‘iibermiiete’ is normally used by him of 
people too proud and rash to count the cost of what they do,? the reader 
expects a clash — but no, the phrase has been used ironically: 


Si sprach: ‘nu hoert, ir recken, = wa er mir lougent niht 
aller miner leide. = swaz im da von geschiht, 

daz ist mir vil unmacere, ir Etzelen man.’ 

die iibermiieten degene ein ander sahen sian. (1792) 


The anti-climax is neat: they look at each other in dismay and then retire 
without a blow being struck. More specifically still, a few stanzas later the 
fiddler Volker says with reference to the Huns: ‘ez heizent allez degene 
und sint geliche niht gemuot’ (1821, 4). All are called warriors, but not all, 
one may perhaps paraphrase, reveal in their actions a warrior's heart. 

This open statement of Volker’s that things are not always what they 
seem is without parallel in the Nibelungenlied, but there are many parallels 
to the implicit irony of the narrator’s description of the cowardly Huns as 
‘tibermiiete’. Where these have been noticed by scholars in the past, they 
have usually been regretted as unintended by the poet — which, as we have 
no external evidence of the poet’s intention, is a diplomatic way of saying 
that they do not fit in with the scholar’s own interpretation. My intention 
here is to reconsider a few particular examples, and to suggest the place they 
occupy in the total pattern; whether this pattern is the one intended by the 

oet need not concern us, if we take as our object of study not his intention, 
- his achievement. 

One of the more obvious features of the work is the stock adjective, of 

the type of ‘iibermiiete’, which so frequently accompanies any reference to ~ 
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any character whatsoever. It has been studied in detail in a dissertation,? 
and more recently has received a couple of pages in Friedrich Panzer’s 
stimulating review of all matters concerning the Nibelungenlied.4 Sometimes 


the adjective appears appropriate to the particular situation or character, 
more often it does not. Panzer writes regretfully: 


Aber iiberwiegend sind die Beiwérter starr und formelhaft und nehmen 
dadurch den Personen das Individuelle, statt sie zu kennzeichnen ... Form 
und Gehalt befinden sich danach vielfach nicht in vollkommenem Einklang ... 
Es begreift sich das aus der weitgehenden Idealisierung, die unserer Dichtung 
eignet (p. 134). 


The argument is, I think, that the poet saw his characters as types, and 
applied to them the adjectives appropriate to ideal representatives of these 
types — regardless of the individual character or situation. This may very 
well be true — but it need not be regretted if, as I believe, the resultant 
relationship between the typical, idealized comment and the circumstances 
of the particular case is both enjoyable in itself and consonant with what the 
poet achieved in other respects. 

To take an example. When the Amazonian Briinhilt hears from Siegfried 
that Gunther has come to woo her, she replies threateningly that he must 
then compete with her in certain games and that he and all his company will 
forfeit their lives if he loses. Some such adjective as ‘vreislich’, which has 
been applied to her in anticipation (330, 2), would be appropriate here; 
but instead a ‘stock’ feminine adjective is used to round off Briinhilt’s 
challenging speech: 


‘Den stein sol er werfen —_i unt springen dar nach, 

den ger mit mir schiezen. _lat iu niht sin ze gach. 

ir muget wol hie verliesen —_—_ die ere und ouch den lip. 

des bedenket iuch vil ebene, — sprach daz minnecliche wip. (425) 


The context of minneclich may be regarded here as twofold. There is the 
‘vertical’ thread of comment running the whole length of the work, accord- 
ing to which all noble ladies are lovable, and there is the ‘horizontal’ block 
of the particular episode, which shows Briinhilt as rather fearsome. “Minnec- 
lich’ is appropriate to the one, but not obviously to the other: one wonders 
if Briinhilt is presented as attractive even though (or precisely because?) she 
is threatening her suitors with death, or if the narrator is mocking at the very 
idea of finding such a she-devil attractive. Either way he is drawing attention 
to the contrast between the two aspects of the context, between the con- 
ventional approach to courtly ladies in general and the behaviour of this 
particular one; either way he is supported by the situation, since on the one 
hand Gunther evidently had been attracted by the fearsomeness of Briinhilt 
(cf. 328f.), while on the other her actual appearance does now put him off: 
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Er dahte in sinem muote: ‘waz sol diz wesen:? 

der tiuvel uz der helle wie kunder da vor genesen? 

waer ich ze Burgonden mit dem lebene min, 

si miieste hie vil lange = vri vor miner minne sin.’ —_ (442) 


In view of this support from the situation, the ambiguities and ironic pos- 
sibilities in the adjective should, I suggest, be accepted — and enjoyed. It is 
mistaken to uphold the claims of the ‘vertical’ context at the expense of the 
‘horizontal’ when the complex relationship between the two is relevant to 
the main course of the plot.® 

This main course of the plot has usually been taken absolutely seriously — 
apparently on the assumption that the heroic code did not allow of any 
questioning (let alone of any mockery) in the Middle Ages. The crucial 
episode here touched on proves otherwise, for the very fact that Gunther, 
knowing himself unequal to the task, should yet seek to win Briinhilt is not 
simply somewhat discreditable but essentially farcical — and the farce of the 
bedroom scene to which it leads is therefore not, as almost all critics seem to 
think, a regrettable lapse on the author's part (to be explained away by 
reference to the vulgarity of source and audience), but an artistically neces- 
sary revelation of the falsity of Gunther's position. Gunther has confused 
the increase of public power which Siegfried’s help has brought with an 
increase of personal strength, and has won a wife by trickery; before the 
world his public honour may be maintained, but in the privacy of the 
bedroom his private shame is ludicrously exposed. 

The narrator ostensibly supports Gunther's honour, throughout saying 
only ‘nice’ things about him; but as his actions do not always bear out these 
comments, there are many occasions on which an alert reader feels the need 
to raise an eyebrow. For the moment I will omit the stock adjectives, and 
indicate other types of implicit irony. For instance there is the comment 
on Gunther's final success with Briinhilt. In the preceding stanzas we have 
seen Gunther fail to force his will on Briinhilt, get ignominiously tied up to 
a nail on the wall — and call in Siegfried. We have seen Siegfried struggle 
for his life with Briinhilt, just win — and leave her to Gunther to deflower. 
This Gunther accomplishes: 


Done was ouch si niht sterker dann ein ander wip. 

er trute minnecliche den ir vil schoenen li». 

ob siz versuochte mere, waz kunde daz vervan: 

daz het ir allez Gunther = mit sinen minnen getan. = (682) 


It is true that with her virginity Briinhilt loses her great strength, and it is 
true that Gunther’s desire to marry her has eventually brought about her 
loss of virginity — but to sum the whole episode up in terms of Gunther 
accomplishing all this with his love is to exaggerate so blatantly, to disregard 
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so sublimely Gunther's total dependence on Siegfried (which has just been 
illustrated so drastically) that a smile is unavoidable. Once again the two 
contexts, of the ideal commentary ard the real situation, have coincided to 
produce an ironic effect. Literally, and ideally, it was Gunther who reduced 
Briinhilt, essentially, however, it was Siegfried. 

If the irony here depends on stressing the literal at the expense of the 
essential, elsewhere it is the incidental which is used for ironical emphasis. 
For instance the competition with Briinhilt in Islant reveals almost as 
effectively as the wedding night Gunther’s personal weakness. Carried along 
under Siegfried’s arm, he appears a ludicrous enough figure to the reader, 
though Briinhilt’s followers, who cannot see Siegfried, are of course de- 
ceived: ‘si wanden daz er hete diu spil mit siner kraft getan’ (467, 4). This 
is not so; but as the very next line points out, if Gunther lacks the strength 
which alone is necessary to win Briinhilt, he possesses other qualities such 
as courtesy, and knows how to acknowledge the homage Briinhilt’s followers 
proceed to offer him in gracious fashion: “Er gruoztes minnecliche, _ja 
was er tugende rich’ (468, 1). This second half-line is unnecessary and is 
phrased emphatically; coming where it does, it implicitly invites comparison 
between the qualities Gunther possesses and those he lacks: he needs Siegfried 
to win Briinhilt, but he can exchange courtesies on his own account. 

The ironies I have been considering arise from apparent discrepancies 
between the commentary and the action; what is the effect when these are 
in accord: One possibility can be seen from a further investigation of 
‘minneclich’; this seems inappropriate in Islant, especially when applied to 
Briinhilt herself, but it is appropriate to Gunther, who greets Briinhilt’s 
followers ‘minnecliche’, appropriate altogether indeed at Worms, and 
especially so to Kriemhilt, who appears in her youth as “diu minnecliche’ 
par excellence. She is thus indirectly contrasted with Briinhilt; and since it is 
the aggressiveness with which Briinhilt reacts to the approach of any male 
that makes the description of her as ‘minneclich’ somewhat strange, it is 
worth considering if ‘minneclich’ seems so appropriate to Kriemhilt pre- 
cisely because her outstanding characteristic as a maiden is her utter passivity. 
She is subject to her brothers in all ways; for a whole year Siegfried is never 
even allowed to see her — a state of affairs not obligatory at the time or in 
the work, as a comparison with Riiedeger’s daughter Gotelint shows — and 
when she does appear she is demure beyond belief. One wonders if it is this 
very passivity which attracts the mighty Siegfried, just as it is the challenge 
of Briinhilt which attracts the weaker Gunther. Neither man sees the lady 
of his choice before choosing her; of both it might be said that they merely 
seek out a certain type of feminine reaction. Their ability to choose at a 
distance, according to the general reputation of the ladies concerned, is 
explained if the ladies merely represent, at least before their marriage, the 
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two men’s different ideals of maidenhood. The grotesqueness of Gunther’s 
ideal can scarcely be ignored and is, as argued above, emphasized by the 
odd use of ‘minneclich’; but is not Siegfried’s ideal equally strange, and does 
not the very appropriateness of the repetitive and wishy-washy ‘minneclich’ 
suggest this: Then, however, the question would arise: is some element 
of irony always present when a stock adjective is used: 

This short exploratory study is not the place to investigate this problem 
at length; nor do I wish to indulge in a long terminological discussion on 
what does and what does not deserve the name of irony. My impression is 
that the stock adjective plays a more vital part in the Nibelungenlied than has 
generally been recognized, and that recognition of this fact has been ham- 
pered by an undue respect on the part of modern desk-bound scholars both 
for heroism — which has blinded them to those elements in the works of 
an earlier age which expose the weaknesses of the heroic code — and for 
commentaries, which has led them to disregard those elements in the plot 
which clash with the statements of the narrator. Not of course that one should 
expect the stock adjective to be always exciting, always distressingly right 
or grotesquely wrong; much of the time its importance may be minimal. 
All I would suggest is that where one finds an idealistic commentary inter- 
woven with a realistic plot, an interplay of meaning is likely to result which 
may be described as irony, and that where this is found it should not be 
ignored. 

In the light of these considerations I should like finally to consider the 
opening twelve stanzas of the work as found in the version we usually read 
today. When here the three Burgundian kings are introduced as exceedingly 
powerful rulers, possessed of great personal courage and bravery, who enjoy 
happiness and high honour all their days, the reader who already knows the 
story is surely compelled to raise an eyebrow. Are these the kings who are 
afraid to fight the Saxons themselves but leave it to Siegfried? Who reward 
him for his constant help and trusting nature by murdering him? At the 
very best, if one takes these stanzas at their face value, one is compelled to 
feel a little patronizing towards a poet who repeats a phrase like ‘ein uz 
erwelter degen’ three times in twelve stanzas. At the worst one abandons 
all attempt at understanding or appreciating the work as it stands, and 
begins to hack it about, to make it conform on one pretext or another to a 
preconceived idea of what it ought to be. It is for instance common to 
disregard most of these opening stanzas altogether because they are missing 
from some manuscripts and may not have belonged to the earliest version. 
But they are present in other manuscripts and, no matter who invented 
them, the effect of their presence may still be profitably investigated. 

Thus we may notice that in the light of subsequent events the opening 
twelve stanzas appear ironic, and once this is recognized the very fatuity of 
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repetitions like ‘ein uz erwelter degen’ may be enjoyed. So also may the 
narrator's not necessarily innocuous ‘als ich gesaget han’ (8, 1): after all, the 
contrast that has been emphasized throughout this study is between what the 
narrator says of his characters and what their actions reveal. Indeed I think 
that almost every phrase in these first twelve stanzas appears highly am- 
biguous if examined closely, not least the bland formula with which they 
close: 


Von des hoves krefte und von ir witen kraft, 

von ir vil hohen werdekeit und von ir ritterschaft, 

der die herren pflagen mit vréuden al ir leben, 

des enkunde iu zeware = niemen gar ein ende geben. _—_(12) 


This is of course to suggest that irony is not just a minor and occasional but 
from: the very first a major and ever-present element in the B text of the 
Nibe lungenlied (as edited by de Boor). The characters who appear in it are 
human and reveal very human failings: Gunther is a rather vicious weakling, 
Hagen proud, pig-headed and ruthless, Siegfried brash, self-centred and 
stupid, while Kriemhilt — “diu minnecliche!’ — never becomes a person in 
her own right at all: content to be shut up by her brothers as a girl, she 
hero-worships her husband in his lifetime and disintegrates into a spiteful 
memory on his death. 

But of course this is not all the truth about these people; the work contains 
a considerable element of irony but is not a satire. That is perhaps one reason 
why it is so elusive and yet so satisfying. 


Il. SYMBOLISM 


The suggestion put forward in the preceding study, that the narrator's 
comments furnish no direct guide to the significance of events related in the 
Nibelungenlied, happily does not mean that the poet has left us without guid- 
ance of any kind: on the contrary, as has always been known, he provides 
fingerposts in the form of symbols. Some of these are interpreted, at least in 
part, within the work, for example Kriemhilt's dream in the opening aventiure; 
others, such as the ring and the girdle Siegfried takes from Briinhilt, play their 
own part in the development of the plot. But I want to suggest that even 
such universally acknowledged symbols have not been given their full 
weight by scholars, and that there are others equally important which have 
been ignored altogether. In doing so I shall group together as symbolic a 
variety of incidents which might profitably be separated into different 
categories. They have, however, in my opinion, one thing in common: 
their small individual structure resembles the general overall structure of the 
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work. Because it is this resemblance which I want to emphasize, I group them 
all together and (loosely) label them all symbolic; more precise terminologi- 
cal distinction would simply blur their common feature. 

One interesting thing about Kriemhilt’s dream is that on closer inspection 
it clearly supports the interpretation of Siegfried’s position in the work 
suggested by Mr Mowatt in a separate study in this issue. After the twelve 
stanzas describing the perfection of the Burgundian court comes this one: 


In disen hoheu eren troumte Kriemhilde, 


wie si ziige einen valken _starc scoen und wilde, 
den ir zwene arn erkrummen. ___ daz si daz muoste sehen: 
ir enkunde in dirre werlde leider nimmer gescehen. _(13) 


In the following stanzas it is indicated that the falcon symbolizes Siegfried, 
and there can be no doubt that the two adjectives ‘starc’ and “scoene’ are 
peculiarly appropriate to him. One may therefore well ask if ‘wilde’ is not 
appropriate too, and if Siegfried is not by nature wild, uncivilized. If that 
is so, the verb ‘zichen’ will have a special significance, for it means in this 
context to tame and train (a wild bird to behave as one wishes). The Siegfried 
who arrives at Worms so wildly is in fact outwardly tamed by Kriemhilt — 
it is his desire to win her hand which makes him conform to the conventions 
of the Burgundian court (123, 4) — and yet, as he remains to the end of his 
life the lord of the Nibelungen, an elemental figure beyond all morality, 
tragedy results. This unresolved tension, which exists both within Siegfried 
and between him and the court of Worms, may be regarded as one of the 
primary sources of conflict in the work; yet it is never made explicit by the 
narrator, only indicated in this one stanza introducing the falcon symbol. 
The ring and the girdle which Siegfried takes from Briinhilt, when given 
their full weight, provide the chief evidence that the obvious reason for 
Siegfried’s murder is the true one: no matter how complex the immediate 
motivation may be, he is ultimately murdered for his vital and peculiarly 
high-handed part in the conquest of Briinhilt. Siegfried overcomes Briin- 
hilt — on Gunther’s behalf — in order to win Kriemhilt. Gunther, weak and 
vicious as he is, may well be content with the way Siegfried hands Briinhilt 
over intact at the crucial moment; it is easy for him to accept Siegfried’s 
word that he never boasted to Kriemhilt of having deflowered Briinhilt, 
but the ring and the girdle which Kriemhilt wears — that she wears them 
is as significant as that Siegfried took them — reveal to one and all that, 
however the details have been managed, the essential fact remains: Briin- 
hilt’s virginity was sacrificed by Siegfried to Kriemhilt. The subsidiary fact, 
that Siegfried kept his promise to Gunther and did not actually deflower 
Briinhili, is no more consolation to the latter than is his willingness to swear 
that he did not boast to Kriemhilt of doing so. Indeed precisely what has 
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gone wrong for Briinhilt is that the one man who was her master did not in 
the least desire her. (Had Siegfried first claimed her body, she might in some 
sense have been his, might to some extent have found fulfilment. As it is, 
she is permanently degraded, and revenge alone remains.) Siegfried dies for 
the real injury he does Briinhilt, and not (primarily) because of any curious 
notion of honour we may attribute to medieval society. 

The symbolic nature of the falcon, as of the ring and the girdle, is indicated 
by the poet; what I now wish to suggest is that certain other episodes in the 
work are also symbolic, even though their symbolism is not so indicated. 
It is indeed perfectly possible, though not necessary, that the poet himself 
did not consciously recognize them as symbols at all. But if it is axiomatic 
that the work of all artists, even medieval ones, is more complex than they 
consciously realize, then I would suggest that when we find, at a crucial 
point in the story, a small but striking incident reflecting in miniature the 
main course of events, we should describe this too as symbolic, ponder its 
significance, and enjoy its position and its character. 

Siegfried is murdered while drinking from a “brunne’ (I use the Middle 
High German word because English lacks an equivalent embracing both 
concepts of ‘spring’ and “well’); near the “brunne’ is a lime tree against which 
he rests his weapons. Now this combination of a single lime tree and a 
‘brunne’ is surprising here; for although it is a common combination in 
Middle High German literature, it is normally, as for instance in Iwein, the 
setting for a love-affair. Professor Hatto has investigated the association of 
the lime tree with love;$ it may, I think, briefly be classed as a phallic symbol, 
and the spring or, particularly clearly in Iwein, the well which goes with it 
is its complement, a vaginal symbol. Trees and wells commonly have these 
associations even outside Middle High German literature: the question is 
whether such an association here would add to or detract from the function 
and significance of the episode. 

Siegfried arrives first at the ‘brunne’; but although he has been behaving 
particularly brashly the moment before (965-970), now he is so courteous 
that he does not drink until Gunther has done so. And the narrator says: 
‘do engalt er siner ziihte’ (980, 1), although it is not clear how he thus paid 
for his courtesy. One may perhaps suppose that had Siegfried drunk straight 
away, Hagen would not by then have reached the “brunne’, but does it not 
still remain something of a mystery why the narrator bothered to introduce 
this complication — unless, as I would suggest, it was to draw attention to 
the larger implications of the episode? Siegfried is killed as a result of the 
unwonted courtesy he shows in wooing Kriemhilt; he dies for the service 
he has rendered Gunther, dies that is, in the language of symbol, because he 
allowed Gunther to ‘drink at the well’. It is this fact, I think, which the 
circumstances of his death suggest. 
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Incidentally there may also be significance in the apparently trivial detail 
that it is — of all things — a lime leaf which prevents the dragon’s blood from 
rendering Siegfried totally impregnable. Not only is this a leaf from the 
tree of love, it is itself heart-shaped, and it falls between Siegfried’s shoulder- 
blades so that Hagen’s spear pierces his very heart. And of course Hagen 
had learnt the secret of it from Kriemhilt. Does it not seem as though 
Siegfried’s love for Kriemhilt were his one weak point? 

What I next propose is an additional significance for an episode whose 
apparent symbolism has always been recognized. In accordance with Sieg- 
fried’s pretence to be Gunther's vassal during the wooing of Briinhilt, a 
pretence designed to elevate Gunther in her eyes, Siegfried leads out and 
holds Gunther’s horse upon arrival in Islant. The symbolic act is certainly 
meant to deceive Briinhilt, but rather strangely fails of its purpose, for she 
and her company still regard Siegfried as the leader a few stanzas later. 
This small discrepancy has so far as I know disturbed no modern scholar, 
nor has anyone wondered at the poet's bothering to mention that Siegfried 
leads out his own horse after he has led out Gunther's. Yet these apparently 
trivial details may be significant. Horses, in medieval literature as elsewhere, 
function frequently as symbols of virility, and the acceptance of such a 
function here adds immediately to the depth of the scene: the actions of 
Siegfried as Gunther’s groom may be considered as an appropriate symboli- 
zation of the services Siegfried renders Gunther both in the tournament 
with Briinhilt and later in the bedroom scene; only when Gunther is safely 
in the saddle can he manage by himself. Thus the episode not only indicates 
the apparent dependence of Siegfried on Gunther, but also the real depen- 
dence of Gunther on Siegfried — and it appears to be this latter dependence 
to which Briinhilt and her ladies instinctively react. —- On the other hand 
there is a real sense in which Siegfried is dependent on Gunther, for he early 
resolved not to try to win Kriemhilt by force but to serve her brother in the 
hope of being rewarded by her hand; and this dependence is I think indicated 
by the fact that Siegfried only leads out his own horse after he has seen 
Gunther safely mounted. The small but crucial scene thus symbolizes, not 
just one element in the relationship of the two men, but the essential 
basis of the whole relationship between Siegfried, Gunther, Briinhilt and 
Kriemhilt. 

The last symbol to which I want to draw attention is Hagen’s super-heroic 
feat in ferrying the entire Burgundian army across the Danube single- 


handed: 


Zem ersten braht’ er iiber tusent ritter her, 


dar nach die sinen recken. dannoch was ir mer. 
niun tusent knehte die fuort’ er an daz lant. 
des tages was unmiiezec des kiienen Tronegaeres hant. (1573) 
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The presumably deliberate understatement in this last line — the bold 
Tronegaere’s hand was busy that day — makes Heusler’s assumption, that 
the poct himself would have joined in the modern reader's mild amusement 
at so exaggerated an episode, probable.? But the physical impossibility of 
Hagen’s act surely underlines its symbolic importance. Hagen and Hagen 
alone, the narrator insists, gets the Burgundians across this river, which in 
the story is the only major obstacle on the road from Burgundy to Austria. 

In view of the fuss the narrator makes about the crossing one may wonder 

whether they become different people in Austria — and the answer provides 
an otherwise missing key to our understanding of the main course of the 
story. For the Burgundians who in Austria destroy such a vast horde of 
peoples before they themselves finally perish are barely recognizable as 
those who were so utterly afraid to take up the Saxon challenge at Worms. 
At last their deeds vindicate the claims the narrator has continually made 
for them, at last they really behave something like heroes, Gunther and 
Hagen being second only to Dietrich and Hildebrant. And, moreover, the 
fifth stanza of the work may suggest such a contrast: 


Die herren waren milte, von arde hoh erborn, 
mit kraft unmazen kiiene, di recken uz erkorn. 
da zen Burgonden so was ir lant genant. 

si frumten starkiu wunder sit in Etzelen lant. 


The crossing of the Danube symbolizes this transformation; but the Bur- 
gundians do not row themselves over, Hagen does it for them. 

Hagen’s one other decisive action is the killing of Siegfried (the very action 
which led the Burgundians to their present plight), and it is significant that 
he behaves on this occasion in a manner reminiscent of that earlier one. For 
if one asks for the immediate reason why Hagen has to ferry the Burgun- 
dians across, one must answer: because he has killed the ferryman. And does 
this ferryman not recall Siegfried, who piloted Gunther to Islant? — It is an 
assumption which would explain many of the details of the scene between 
Hagen and the ferryman, details w thich otherwise seem unnece ssarily full 
and strangely puzzling. The ferryman, like Siegfried, is too rich and too 
powerful to need to serve others: ‘der verge was so riche, daz im niht 
dienen zam’ (1551, 1). He is in fact not really a ferryman at all, yet he comes 
across to fetch Hagen — when the latter offers him payment in the form of 
a single gold ring. The symbolic implications of this ring recall how Siegfried 
was rewarded for his services with Kriemhilt, and the reference to the ferry- 
mans recent marriage helps to complete the picture. Moreover the ferry- 
man, like Siegfried, is tricked by Hagen, who turns out to be no relative 
but an enemy, and who kills him. 

The Burgundians then are different people once they have crossed the 
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Danube, and it is Hagen’s murder of Siegfried, reflected in his murder of 
the ferryman, which leads to their transformation. The psychological basis 
of their transformed behaviour, of their new-found heroism, seems to be 
the acceptance of probable death: if survival is impossible one has nothing 
to lose by being defiant. From this aspect too Hagen appears as the one 
responsible person, for he alone has anticipated death in Austria (1461), and 
no one else hears of the prophecy of the Danube maidens until the crossing 
is complete. But then, when all the others are across, Hagen tests out the 
prophecy by flinging the chaplain into the water; and finally, after destroying 
the unmistakably symbolical boat, by which alone, we are asked to believe, 
the army could have returned, he informs the others of their fate. His 
dominant réle in the events that lead to the (interrelated) heroism and destruc- 
tion of the Burgundians in the second half of the Nibelungenlied could 
scarcely be indicated more clearly.8 

Here then, once again, the main course of the story is reflected in a single 
incident. In this incident, as in the others I have mentioned, there are details 
which may not seem to tally. On the one hand I would maintain that this 
does not affect the argument, for of course these episodes exist independently 
in their own right as well as for the symbolic meaning they contain. Yet 
divergent details should not be dismissed too lightly: they may illuminate 
the main story if allowed to do so. And this I would make as my final point: 
whenever we find an apparent discrepancy in the Nibelungenlied, let us not 
disregard it as a fault too easily: for whatever the origin — and it may of 
course indicate the disparity of the various sources at the poet's disposal — the 
poet arranged it consciously or unconsciously as it is — and he was surely a 
greater poet than has often been allowed.® 


NOTES 


1 Quoted throughout from the 13th ed. by Karl Bartsch and Helmut de Boor, Wiesbaden, 1956. 

2 This and other linguistic points can easily be checked from Karl Bartsch, Der Nibelunge Not, vol. I, 2 
Worterbuch, Leipzig, 1880. 

3 Gottlieb Stotz, Epitheta ornantia im Kudrunlied, im Biterolf und im Nibelungenlied, Diss. Tiibingen, 1930. 

4 Friedrich Panzer, Das Nibelungenlied, Entstehung und Gestalt, Stuttgart, 1955. 

° It may be noticed that the intriguing ‘minnecliche’ occurs in the last half-line of the stanza. Such 
occurrences have frequently been dismissed as padding by bored scholars. But the last half-line remains 
an important one, whether used for climax or anti-climax, for positive, negative or ironic statement, 
for action or for comment. The multiplicity of use may indeed be taken as testimony to the greatness 
of the work; if all its nuances are enjoyed, it will not be found boring. 

6 A. T. Hatto, ‘The lime-tree and early German, Goliard and English lyric poetry’, Modern Language 
Review, vol. XLIX (1954). 

? Andreas Heusler, Nibelungensage und Nibelungenlied, sth ed., Dortmund, 1955, p. 68. 

8 Dr F. J. Stopp has suggested to me that in Hagen’s ability to ferry vast numbers across the Danube, 
there is an echo of Charon. Do the doomed Burgundians not weigh more than the shades who cross 
the Styx? 

® I should like to thank Professor Helena M. Gamer for helping me to get these notes, whose origins 
lie several years back, into some sort of shape. They remain, however, only preliminary gropings 
towards a new understanding of the Nibelungenlied. Subsequent work by D. G. Mowatt and myself 
has Jed to an interpretative commentary on the whole work, which will we hope appear in about 
eighteen months. 








BROADSHEETS OF THE ‘ALAMODEZEIT’ 
BY W. A. COUPE 


It is one of the paradoxes of German literary history that the remarkable 
renascence of letters which took place in the seventeenth century was a 
result of the political and cultural exhaustion of German-speaking lands. 
The progressive political impotence of the Empire in the post-Reformation 
period is accompanied by the slow death of native German social and literary 
traditions, and Germany is increasingly exposed to a host of foreign influ- 
ences. The courts of the petty absolutists, which now replace the old Imperial 
cities as the centres of cultural and intellectual life, consciously imitate their 
Italian and French counterparts: foreign etiquette, foreign dress and foreign 
speech even, now become the order of the day: the “Bildungsreise’, with its 
sojourn at a foreign university, becomes an integral part of the education of 
the cultured gentleman; and it is from foreign sources that the new genera- 
tion of poets derive their inspiration and techniques. Yet in the literary field 
at least this abandonment of out-worn native traditions in favour of foreign 
models was not felt to be a betrayal of the national heritage; rather was the 
attempted establishment of German as a literary language comparable to 
Italian or French conceived as a patriotic act and an assertion of the dignity 
of the whole German nation. 

Although the new international outlook of the age was thus in many of 
its aspects a positive phenomenon, it was still not without its darker sides. 
Frequently the readiness of the Germans to imitate their neighbours degener- 
ated on the social level to a foolish aping of foreign manners and fashions, 
a phenomenon in itself disturbing enough for the conservative patriot, but 
which grew yet more disturbing as it became increasingly evident that this 
heightened receptivity on the part of the Germans to foreign influences was 
accompanied by an unprecedented decay in German political strength. In 
the minds of the great satirists of the seventeenth century these two pheno- 
mena, the weakness of the Empire and the prevalence of foreign influences, 
were inextricably entwined: indeed, for them the readiness of their contem- 
poraries to follow foreign examples was not only a symptom, but the actual 
cause of Germany's political impotence. It is against the obvious signs of 
foreign influence in the social sphere —the adoption of foreign dress, 
etiquette and speech habits — which they subsume under the generic term 
Alamode, that the satirists direct their attacks, but beneath the social satire 
their protest is ultimately a political one. It was not until relatively late in 
the century that this protest gains its first important literary expression at 


the hands of Hans Michael Moscherosch in the A la mode Kehrauss (1643), 
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but thereafter it rapidly passes into the main stream of seventeenth-century 
satire and recurs periodically in the works of Logau, Lauremberg, Grimmels- 
hausen, Weise and Schupp who all combine in seeing the prevalence of 
foreign influences as a cancer which gnaws at the heart of German moral 
integrity and political greatness.1 

This fact is sufficiently well known to necessitate no special comment 
here; it has, however, not been sufficiently recognized to what extent the 
standard satirists are in this connexion derivative. Long before Moscherosch 
had elevated the theme to literary dignity, it had been treated exhaustively 
in a series of illustrated single-sheet folio broadsheets published almost 
exclusively between 1628 and 1630, and an examination of them will 
throw an interesting light on the popular origins of the ‘learned’ tradition. 

The anonymous popular satirists of 1628 seize upon three closely related 
aspects of the problem and it is against the personified figures of “Monsieur 
Allamodo’, who affects fashionable French clothes, the “Sprachverderber’, 
who violates the spirit of the German language either by the deliberate 
introduction of foreign words and phrases or by affecting an extreme 
euphuism, and the “Aufschneider’, or braggart, that their attacks are directed. 
The key-note of all three phenomena was exaggeration and the seventeenth- 
century satirist seldom differentiated sharply between them. For purposes of 
convenience we may perhaps be allowed to do so here, however. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century the “Pludertracht’, whose 
exaggerated style with its puffed sleeves and breeches, slits and bright colours 
had occasioned many an attack by contemporary moralists, had gradually 
been replaced by the severely sober Spanish style of dress. A staid black was 
now the universal colour; the trousers and doublet became close-fitting and 
the hat was made of stiff felt, while the cloak was short and narrow, decora- 
tive rather than functional. The collar and cuffs were strongly starched; 
the hair was clipped short and the beard and moustache were worn full. 
Early in the seventeenth century came the revolt against this sobriety. The 
Protestant party had long looked to France for political and cultural guid- 
ance, and it was via the Protestant lands that the new fashion was imported 
into Germany from France, together with the name by which the satirists 
were to call it. 

In almost every detail the new fashion, which approximated to the 
‘cavalier style’ in England, was the antithesis of its predecessor. The doublet, 
made of brightly coloured silks, had loose sleeves, while the starched rufts 
and cuffs of the older style were replaced by soft lace. The trousers became 
wide and baggy, so much so that satirists claimed it was impossible to 
distinguish them from a woman’s skirt. The cloak was now wide and flow- 
ing, the soft felt hat being characterized by its wide, floppy brim and long 


plume. Immense riding boots and spurs — a concession to the military spirit 
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of the age — or wooden-heeled shoes, which by their clatter announced the 
approach of the wearer from afar, took the place of the sober buckled shoes 
of the Spanish fashion. The hair was worn long and loose on the shoulders 
and was treated with curling irons, while the affluent fop frequently threaded 
pearls on to the ends of his hair for additional effect. The sides of the cheeks 
were shaven and the beard was trimmed to a sharp point, the moustache 
being treated with wax to give it a pointed shape. Out of doors military 
gauntlets, with slit fingers to show the wearer's rings, a sword and a heavy 
walking-stick completed the appearance of the well-dressed fop. Women’s 
dress underwent a similar transformation: 


Dann sicht man sie von oben an/ 

Sehens natiirlich wie ein Mann/ 

Mit Hiiet/Federbusch/Kragen gross/ 

Ja unterm Hals offt halbwegs bloss/ 
Wammes und Knépff nach Manner Art/ 
Fehlt nun nichts weiters alss der Bart/ 

Und den Busen auch zumachen/ 

So kénnt man Manner darauss machen ... 2 


The satire of new fashions is one of the perennial themes of popular 
literature, and the sheets of 1628 are in many ways heir to the anti-fashion 
tradition of the previous century, which saw in the preoccupation with the 
outward decoration of the body something inherently sinful. Our sheets 
reiterate many of the traditional objections to fashionable clothes: they are 
a sign of the false pride of the wearer and, by their emphasis on the body, 
an encouragement to sexual immorality; their purchase is an act of senseless 
prodigality and an impious rejection of the venerable traditions of one’s 
ancestors; being affected by all social classes they are an infringement of the 
sumptuary legislation, which sought to uphold the divinely ordained 
stratification of society even in the matter of dress, and thus they represent 
a revolt against human and divine law.* The sheets of 1628, however, are 
remarkable for the political significance they attach to the new style of dress. 
In traditional fashion the latter is seen as an indication of the vicious mentality 
of the wearer, but both the vice and the dress are foreign importations and 
the moral failings of which the satirists complain are not regarded as the 
result of tendencies inherent in human nature, but as something un-German, 
something which has been imposed on the Germans from abroad: 


Was bey uns war Laster/Siind/Schand/ 
Das ist jetzt der allerhéchst Wolstand/ 
Wo ist der Teutschen Redligkeit/ 

So beriihmbt ward zu unser Zeit? 

Dass Teutschland ist mit Haut und Haar/ 
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he Welsch/Frantzésisch/Spanisch gar. 
eS Hat auch ein solchen Sinn und Muth 
rs Wie diese Vélcker/das frembde Blut/ 
ed An Federn man den Vogel kenndt ... 5 
ks The gallicized fashions are not held to be the natural result of the dominant 
he rdle of France in international political and cultural matters, rather are they 
ry considered to be the cause of French supremacy, since by a sort of moral 
vy mercantilism they sap the moral fibre of France's neighbours. The wearing 
1s of the new fashion is thus not only foolish and immoral, it is also an un- 
patriotic activity, a betrayal of the political liberties of the German nation: 
In diesen letzten Zeiten hart 
Ein WunderThier geboren ward/ 
Als Luxus und Superbia 


Sich unehrbar vermischet da/ 
Darbey Wollust und Hoffart zugleich 
Einig wurden im Teutschen Reich/ 

Zu erwehlen all frembd Manier 

Wie Kleydung/Sitten und Gezier: 
Der alten Teutschen Nation 


Re 





ar | Zu lauterm Neid/Trotz/Spott und Hohn: 
on Will dieselb ihr alte Freyheit 
he Verkehren/und nun iibergeit 
ts | Viel andern Nationen frembd/ 
re | Derer Joch man jetzt sich bequemt! 
y, | Dasselb wird Ala Modo genannt ... ® 
“SS | + + The inference is obvious: as the wearing of foreign clothes is responsible 
's for the moral and political decline of the Germans, the abandonment of such 
he clothes will lead to a German revival: 
. O Edles Teutsches Land/nimmb an die alte Tugendt/ 
Mit alter Redligkeit pflantz diese deine Jugend/ 
- Schaw dass du mehr gefallest deinem Gott/ 
on Damit er dich erhalt vor aller Schand und Spott. 
ty Schaw dass du doch einmahl die Welsché und Frantzosen 
id | Verbrechen lassest selbst ihr A la modo Hosen/ 
ne Damit dein redlichs Gmiit der ewig Gott belohn 
n, O Edles Vaterland der Teutschen Nation !? 


Foreign influence rarely makes itself felt in one sphere alone and the . 
introduction of foreign dress and foreign speech-habits traditionally go hand 
in hand. The whole of the seventeenth century is marked by the steady 
absorption of foreign words into German vocabulary and the establishment 
of the various language societies bears witness both to the concern with 
which patriots viewed the decay of their native tongue and to the need to 
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re-establish it as a fitting vehicle for thinker and poet. In spite of their efforts, 
Latin long continued to be the language of scholarship, while in courtly 
circles German was frequently deemed to be an unsuitable medium for 
refined social intercourse, and a knowledge of French was essential for any- 
one laying claim to culture or education. It was a sign of the times that 
Opitz wrote his original defence of the German language in 1617 in Latin 
and that the foundation of the first and most important language society, 
the ‘Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft’, in the same year was immediately 
followed by the establishment of the “Noble Académie des Loyales’ with 
the avowed aim of encouraging the use of French in cultured German 
society. In the course of the century the ‘Sprachgesellschaften’ were to 
exercise a beneficent, if limited influence on the development and rehabilita- 
tion of German as a literary language, yet just as the attempted gallicization 
of German speakers and the social prestige attaching to a knowledge of 
French frequently led simply to a larding of German speech with French 
words and phrases, so too did the members of the language societies in their 
conscious application of the techniques of foreign euphuists frequently lapse 
into an extreme and absurd preciosity. 

Both the affectation of French speech and German preciosity were 
originally courtly phenomena and for the middle-class satirist both were 
equally foreign and unnatural. Just as later in the century Grimmelshausen 
and Weise were to oppose the gallicized fop and the preciosity of the language 
societies with equal vigour,’ so too did the satirists of 1628 see an intimate 
association between the language a man uses and the clothes he wears: the 
rejection of the traditional style of dress is matched by the rejection of the 
traditional forms of the language, a rejection which may, however, appear 
as either an introduction of foreign words into German speech or as German 
euphuism. 

This failure to recognize that the gallicized fop and the German euphuist 
logically and historically represent mutually hostile extremes is probably 
based on a misunderstanding of the aims of the language societies amongst 
both the fops and the satirists: preciosity was adopted by the fop because it 
represented something strange and exotic and it was attacked by the satirists 
for precisely the same reasons. This tendency is best seen in the Allamodischer 
Krempelmarck® where the fop and the euphuist coalesce. The author provides 
us with a list of precious French glosses for the indispensable items of the 
fop’s wardrobe: his hat is responsion, his sword poenitent, his hair-style is 
imagination, his beard patient and his trousers alla modo.° Having thus 
established the fop as a creature who neglects his mother tongue in favour 
of French preciosity, the author goes on to ridicule the fop’s equally precious 
German by the use of a perennial device of linguistic satire — the reproduc- 
tion of a sample of preciosity followed by a translation into normal speech. 
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Here the fop orders his servant to bring him a pair of socks from an upstairs 
room so that he can put them on when he gets out of bed: 


Du minder als ich bin/verfiig 

Ins oberst Theil dess Hauses dich/ 

Allda zu Gesicht dir kommen wird 

Ein Garn/das ist mit Fleiss verwirrt; 
Denselben gebiet/dass er sich 

Jetzt herunter zu mir verfiig/ 

Auff dass/wann ich nun kommen werd/ 
Mich auss der Federschachtel kehrt 

Ich sie alsdenn kénne besteigen ... 44 


This language, however precious, is still pure German: it was probably 
more usual in fact for the fop to match his foreign dress by the introduction 
of foreign words into his German speech. The Allamodische Zuchtschul,} 
which gives satirical instruction to the would-be fop, specifically recommends 
foreign words as a means of boosting one’s prestige: 


Damit man sein Authoritet 

Inn acht nem/sol er sein geflissen/ 
Lateinisch terminos zu wissen/ 

Ein Wort zwey/drey/ist eben gnug/ 

Die wechsel er ab und brauchs mit Fug ... 


The best known attack on the ‘Sprachmenger’ as such occurs in a sheet of 
1638, entitled Der Teutsche Michel. Of the popularity of the sheet there can 
be little doubt — it was reprinted in 164118 and again in 164214 and was 
sufficiently well known for Moscherosch to quote it in part in A la mode 
Kehrauss.5 The title of the sheet strikes an immediately popular note and a 
lengthy sub-title explains its aims: 


Wider alle Sprachverderber/Cortisanen/Concipisten und Concellisten/welche 
die alte teutsche Muttersprach mit allerley frembden/Lateinischen/Welschen/ 
Spanischen und Frantzésichen Wértern so vielfaltig vermischen/verkehren/ 
und zerstehren/dass sie ihr selber nicht mehr gleich sichet/und kaum halber 


kann erkannt werden. 


In some two hundred lines of text, consisting largely of a list of foreign 
words in current us€ in Germany, fashionable vocabulary is examined and 
rejected as un-German: 


Was ist armifen/was avisiren/ 
Was avancieren/was attaquiren/ 
Was approchiren/archibusieren/ 
Was arriviren/accordiren ... ? 


The “Teutscher Michel’, symbol of the best qualities of the ordinary German 
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citizen, can now no longer understand the language spoken in his own 
country and turns away in disgust from the ‘fauler Haftenkass ein wunder- 
seltzambs gfrass that the ‘Sprachverderber’ have made of his mother tongue. 

Like the fop, the “Sprachmenger’ epitomized the un-German tendencies 
of the day: just as political lessons were drawn from the wearing of foreign 
clothes, so too was the affectation of foreign speech habits felt to be a betrayal 
of the German heritage and one of the causes of German political failure. 
Conversely, the cultivation of the German language was equated with the 
cultivation of the traditional German virtues and way of life. Viewed in this 
light, the pernicious nature of the ‘Sprachmenger’ was clear to all — the 
bastard language he spoke revealed the bastard heart within him; similarly, 


the euphuist perverted the true nature of German and was rejected seed. 
ingly. 


The satire of the braggart grows naturally from the social upheaval 
produced by the Thirty Years War and is in essence an attack on the foreign 
mercenary and on the sensationalism and news-hunger of the contemporary 
public. It derives immediately from a number of broadsheets published 
around 162116 which endow the journalist with the big ‘Aufschneidemesser 1? 
of the braggart on account of the tall tales he is alleged to spread in early 
newspapers. The connexion with journalism is soon lost, however, and the 
braggart is attacked primarily as a person, as the counterpart of the early 
newspaper in the social sphere, who is able by his inventive genius to batten 
on the credulity of a news-hungry public: 


So darf ich iiberall einkehren/ 

Bey geistlichen und weltlichen Herren/ 
Da hab ich mit dem Mund zu fechten/ .. 
Die fragen mich weit hin und her/ 
Was ich herbring fiir newe Mehr/ 

So kan ich einem dann fiirtragen/ 
Wundersam newe Mehr ansagen ... 38 


The braggart’s speciality is the “personal touch’, the recital of his many 
fantastic adventures, as he wanders as a mercenary through the Empire. In 
his stories he appears as a man of great courage who has often looked death 
in the face; in reality he is, of course, a great coward, bold only when it is a 
question of robbing women and defenceless peasants: 

Wenns aber ginge an den Streit/ 

Macht ich mich von dannen.!9 

As in the case of the fop and the ‘Sprachverderber’, the key-note of the 

braggart was exaggeration, exaggeration which was felt to be contrary to 
the best traditions and interests of the German nation; like them, he was 
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himself often a foreigner and like them, he appeared to an age which was 
obsessed with the deceptive nature of earthly things as ‘Schein’ which sought 
to masquerade as ‘Sein’. Unlike his brethren, however, the professional 
braggart was not a phenomenon limited in time and space, but was heir to 
a tradition of great antiquity and from classical times had been a stock figure 
in European literature. In the sixteenth century in Germany he appears 
frequently in satires on mercenaries and it is as such that he takes dramatic 
form at the end of the century in the person of Vincentius Ladislaus, to be 
resurrected later in the seventeenth century in Horribilicribrifax and 
Daradiridatumtarides. 

We may trace three distinct elements in the popular satire of the braggart. 
First, he is associated with the fop and the ‘Sprachverderber’, often wearing 
exotic clothes and speaking an exotic language to give emphasis to his 
stories?° and is attacked on both counts. Secondly, the figure of the braggart 
provides an object around which the hostility of many sections of the 
community to the spreading of news by the early newspaper might crystal- 
lize. Unlike Vincentius Ladislaus and his literary descendants, the braggart 
is not seen as the essentially harmless and amusing teller of fantastic tales, he 
is the cynical and ruthless perverter of public opinion. The third element in 
the satire of the braggart is the latter’s function as a scapegoat. Like his 
ancestors in Roman and Italian comedy,?! he appears on the popular scene 
after a period of protracted warfare, during which the civilian population 
had suffered extensively at the hands of mercenary armies. All the resentment 
at foreign interference and all the hatred of the successful professional soldier 
could be poured out on the braggart, the revelation of his cowardice enabling 
the civilian to laugh at that which he had real cause to fear. 


There is not space in a short article to discuss in detail the illustrations 
which give graphic point to the satire of the “Alamodewesen’. Suffice it to 
remark that among the many sheets which simply reproduce pictures of 
fops both male and female, often attributing to them the big knife or the 
magnifying glasses of the braggart to point to their love of exaggeration, we 
also find many of the traditional themes of the popular imagination: the 
ironical last will and testament, where Allamodo takes a long farewell of 
his frippery, the mock funeral procession or the mock triumph, where 
Allamodo is conducted with ironical obsequies to his last resting-place, the 
mock coat of arms, where Allamodo’s aristocratic pretentions are suitably 
satirized, and the topsy-turvy world, where the new fashion is seen as 
inverting the natural order of things. 


One of the “Alamode’ broadsheets, printed in Ostend in 1628, bears the 
motto: Dise maneer sal niet langer duren als to utgang dex Honsdagen,?2 words 
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which, while characterizing the nature of fashion, might well serve as an 
epitaph on the anti-fashion broadsheets themselves. The first “Alamode’ 
broadsheets were published in 1628 and achieved an immediate popularity 
which they retained for the next three years — the writer has seen some 32 
different sheets, many of which were reprinted and copied three and four 
times and were produced as far apart as Ostend and Augsburg. After 1630 
production ceases as suddenly as it had begun. 

There seems to be no reason why this outburst of anti-fashion should have 
occurred at precisely this time and in such a sudden manner. French fashions 
had, after all, been steadily infiltrating into Germany for decades, nor did 
the process cease in 1630. As far as can be ascertained, popular resistance to 
foreign influences was not produced by the publication of any decree 
directed against the importation of foreign clothes, nor can our sheets be 
traced to some literary source of inspiration. Indeed, the only considerable 
work on the evils of foreign influence produced at the time was an extended 
sermon of M. J. Ellinger, Der Alamodische Kleyderteuffel, a work published 
in 1629 which shows marked indebtedness to the attitudes we have seen 
popular satire expressing in the sheets of 1628. It seems almost as though the 
introduction of the theme was simply due to the imagination and enterprise 
of some anonymous publisher and that, as it happened to strike the popular 
imagination forcibly, it was, in the fashion of the times, immediately pirated 
and developed by other publishers of ephemeral literature. 

The total absence of anti-fashion broadsheets after 1630 is to be seen against 
the general history of the broadsheet in the early seventeenth century. The 
centenary of the publication of the Augsburg Confession fell in 1630, and 
the Protestant jubilations are reflected in the broadsheet, thus deflecting 
popular attention from the evils of foreign influence. Thereafter the momen- 
tous events of the Swedish War impinged themselves on the popular 
consciousness to the exclusion of all other topics, and provided the satirist 
with much more rewarding subjects— who would be interested in the 
foibles of Monsieur Allamodo, when Tilly could be seen holding his 
famous banquet at Leipzig or suffering the tender ministrations of the 
Swedish Dentist? After 1632 the theme was apparently no longer felt to be 
sufficiently topical to warrant its resuscitation in popular literature. 

It is not until the ‘forties that we find the phenomena we have discussed 
in this article taken up again in the broadsheet. Three sheets from the press 
of the Niirnberg publisher, Paul Fiirst, New ausgebildeter jedoch wahrredender 
ja rechtschaffener Auffschneider und iibermutiger Grosssprecher,22 Ganz new 
eréffneter Bartkram®4 and Spottstreit der alten und neuen Manns- und Weiber- 
Tracht®® treat the familiar themes of the braggart and the fop, but show a 
happily unembittered attitude to the problems which had been discussed 
so acrimoniously two decades previously. The braggart is no longer a 
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‘Volksverftihrer’, but ‘rechtschaffen’, a thoroughly decent sort of fellow with 
a collection of interesting stories, a “Liigenheld’ in the style of Vincentius 
Ladislaus or Schelmuffsky — a liar, but an amusing one, and accepted as 
such by his audience. In the same way the Bartkram is not seized upon as an 
opportunity for a vicious attack on the fops who sport un-German beards, 
nor for such vituperation as we find in Moscherosch?¢ — the author is 
content to laugh at an absurd fashion without malice or afterthought. 
Equally, the Spottstreit does not make any attempt to convince the reader 
of the rightness or wrongness of any particular style of dress. The purpose 
of the sheet is, in fact, to amuse the reader at the expense of the women who 
take part in the discussion: while the men agree to differ on the philosophical 
grounds of the question: “Welche Tracht/Ist zugleich von Jung und Alten 
jemals wehrt und hochgeacht?’ the women disagree violently and attack each 
other in bitte terms such as had been used in the sheets of 1628-30. 

The importance of the broadsheets of the “Alamodezeit’ for the student 
of the seventeenth century will be clear. They provide us with interesting 
and unique evidence of a widespread popular counterpart to the work of 
the aristocratic and upper middle-class language societies, a popular counter- 
part which alchough short-lived was in its day extremely vocal, and not 
uninfluential, and which was happily free from the absurd extremes into 
which the members of the language societies often fell. The parallels between 
the popular satire of the “Alamodewesen’ and its literary counterpart are, as 
I have indicated in the footnotes, quite striking, and although the broad- 
sheets probably do not represent the consciously exploited source of the 
standard satirists, they do remind us forcibly of the traditional and indeed 
out-dated nature of the attitudes of Moscherosch and his followers on the 
subject of foreign influences. Long after the battle had been fought and lost 
on the popular level, the standard satirists fight a slow rear-guard action and 
continue to repeat views which had no popular basis and but little actuality. 
For the political historian, too, the broadsheets of the Alamodezeit are of 
considerable importance, presenting us as they do with one of the few pieces 
of evidence which we possess of widespread German resentment at the rise 
of France as the dominant European power and a corresponding awareness 
of the progressive weakening of the moral and political fibre of the Germans 
under the impact of the events of the Thirty Years War. 


NOTES 


Various broadsheets of the Alamodezeit are reproduced by J. Scheible, Fliegende Blatter des XVI. und 
XVII. Jahrhunderts, Ulm, 1850, H. Wascher, Das deutsche illustrierte Flugblatt, vol. 1, Dresden, 1956 and 
F. Schramm, ‘Schlagworte der Alamodezeit’, Zschrift f. deut. Wortforschung, vol.XV (Beiheft), 1914. 

1 For a general survey see: E. Schmidt, ‘Der Kampf gegen die Mode in der Literatur des 17. Jahrhun- 
derts’, Im Neuen Reich, No. 39 (Erganzungsheft); see also W. Flemming, Deutsche Kultur im Zeitalter des 
Barock, Potsdam, 1937, pp. $7-9I. 
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Die Newe umbgekehrte Welt (B.M. Print Room, Foreign History 1629); cf. Moscherosch, Kehrauss, 
D.N.L. vol. XXXII, p. 182 and Simplicissimus, Book I, ch. XIX. 

* For a brief account see M. Osborn’s introduction to Musculus’ Vom Hosenteufel, Halle, 1894. 

‘cf. Lauremberg, Van Allemodischer Kleder-Dracht (1652), |. 25f. 

» Die Newe umbgekehrte Welt; cf. Kehrauss, passim., and Logau’s Sinngedichte (1654) Deutschland 
(D.N.L. vol. XXVIII, p. 156) and Fremde Tracht (ibid., p. 190). 

® Alamodische Hollenfahrt/und Geleid zu Nobis Krug (Ehemals Staatl. Mus. Berlin). 

* Chartel Stutzerischen und halb oder offt gantz Franzésischen Auffzugs (German. National-Museum, 
Niirnberg, 2092/1277). 

® See Dess Weitberuffenen Simplicissimi Pralerey und Geprang mit seinem Teutschen Michel, Halle, 1943, 
pp. 16off. and 190ff., Ewig-wahrender Kalender, LX XVIII, and Die drei argsten Erznarren in der ganzen 
Welt, Halle, 1878, pp. 33f., $7, 66ff. 

® German. National-Museum, Niirnberg, 15558/1272. 

‘© A common device, cf. Chartell Stutzerischen Aufzugs rep. Wascher, op. cit. I, pl. 70. The gloss 
alla modo for trousers is an interesting one, and would seem to indicate an awareness of the traditional 
connexion between the trousers and the whole style of dress — in the previous century it had been the 
Pluderhosen tor which the Pludertracht had been notorious (these seem to be the only compounds of 
Pluder) and it was against the Hosenteufel that Musculus delivered his famous broadside in 1556. 

11 cf. Grimmelshausen, Teutscher Michel, p. 190f. and Weise’s attack on the preciosity of the language 
societies (Zesen), Erznarren, p. 64ff. Cf. also Schupp, Der Teutsche Lehrmeister, Lehrreiche Schriften, II, 
Frankfurt, 1729, p. 6rff. 

12 Ehemals Staatl. Mus. Berlin. 

13 German. National-Museum, Niirnberg, —/1277. 

14 Rep. Wascher, op. cit., I, pl. $3; according to Wascher’s note the text was written by Moscherosch. 
I have been unable to trace the article by E. Bar-K6then to which Wascher refers. 

19 Kehrauss, D.N.L. vol. XXXII, p. 160ff., and Bobertag’s note, p. 168. 

16 See Wascher, op. cit., I, pl. $4. 

1? The big knife as an attribute of the braggart presumably derives from hunting — the animal caught 
was alleged to be so big that a special knife was necessary to cut it up. The first use of aufschneiden in 
the sense of to brag recorded by Grimm is taken from one of the broadsheets referred to, Ambassador des 
Lucifers, of 1621, but the usage is older, see engraving rep. E. Diederichs, Deut. Leben der Vergangenheit 
in Bildern, II, Jena, 1908, no. 1109. 

18 Hie staht der Mann ... (German. National-Museum, Niirnberg, 14625/1292). Another version rep. 
W Ascher, Op cit., I, pl. $4. 

19 Modell des grossen Messers der Schwappenhauern (German. National-Museum, Niirnberg, 2087/1295). 

20 A perennial trait of the braggart, cf. Vincentius and Horribilicribrifax. 

21 See D. C. Brougher, The Braggart in Renaissance Comedy, Minneapolis, 1954, pp. 13ff. and 23ff. 

22 Rep. Scheible, op. cit., no. 4. 

23 Ehemals Staatl. Mus. Berlin. 

24 German. National-Museum, Niirnberg, 16441/1277. The Fiirst sheet is a copy of an anonymous 
sheet of 1641, rep. Wascher, op. cit., I, pl. 73; this sheet in turn may derive from a sheet of 1629 (Drugulin, 
1753), but Drugulin’s dating 1s often haphazard. 

25 3B. M. Print Room, Foreign History 1629 (misdated), rep. K. Schottenloher: Flugblatt und Zeitung, 
Berlin, 1922, fig. 42. 

26 Kehrauss, D.N.L., vol. XXXII, p. 144f. 
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A NEW CONCISE GERMAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


BY ELISABETH ROSENBAUM 


Tue firm of Langenscheidt specializes in foreign language publishing and 
has, in Germany, acquired a kind of monopoly in the field of bilingual! 
dictionaries. This need not necessarily be a good thing, as is claimed on the 
dust jacket of the dictionary under review.! As in other fields, lack of serious 
competition might easily lead to complacency. The mere fact that the firm 
can afford to run simultaneously (and apparently as unconnected enterprises) 
a new edition of their large standard English-German Dictionary (Muret- 
Sanders), a pocket German Dictionary, a Shorter German Dictionary, and 
the present Concise German Dictionary, makes one wonder whether the result 
of this concentration on dictionaries has not been production on the con- 
veyor-belt principle. 

Certainly, one feels, the Concise German Dictionary might have benefited 
had it been completed after the new edition of the German-English volume 
of the old Muret-Sanders dictionary had been completed. As it is, this is 


just one more German-English dictionary in the medium-size range on the 


market, neither worse nor substantially better than the existing ones. The 
word-list is not much larger or more useful than that of the latest edition of 
Cassell’s German Dictionary or of the German-English volume of the 
Schéffler-Weis Pocket Dictionary, although it shows, as might be expected, 
a slightly different selection, and is on the whole an improvement on Cas- 
sell’s. The relationship to Sch6ffler-Weis is, in general, rather close (see the 
examples below). 

In the German preface of the dictionary under review the various fields 
are set out in which the compiler believes himself to have covered more 
ground — or covered the ground more accurately — than existing German- 
English dictionaries of a comparable scope. The reviewer is no technologist 
and therefore is not in a position to pass judgement on the treatment of the 
vocabulary in the various technical fields singled out in the preface. With 
regard to German idiomatic usage, which is claimed to have been given the 
greatest consideration, the results are as disappointing as they are in any 
other comparable German-English dictionary. English renderings of German 
idiomatic phrases are often either quite wrong, or they represent a completely 
different level of speech. Sometimes, rare or antiquated English expressions 
are used to render an every-day German idiom (examples below). In this 
field, at any rate, the dictionary does not fulfil the claims made in the 
German preface. The selection of the word-list is extremely difficult in a 
language such as German which is capable of forming an unlimited number 
of compounds by linking words together; it is doubly difficult in a concise 
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dictionary which has only a limited space at its disposal. The compiler of 
the present dictionary has solved this problem as well as can be expected. 
Apart from a few odd omissions or inclusions the choice of compounds 
seems to be reasonable. 

As is to be expected from a German production, the present dictionary 
is primarily intended for the German user. All explanatory matter is in 
German except for a number of classifying abbreviations which are in 
English or in a form understandable to readers of either nationality. Fre- 
quently illustrations are only partly translated (see e.g. under indem). Some- 
times the German ‘synonyms or ‘near-synonyms given to introduce a new 
meaning within a larger entry are so badly chosen that they even puzzle a 
German reader; they must in these cases be quite incomprehensible for an 
English user, especially if he does not find anything under the ‘synonym’ 
that could enlighten him (see under mitmachen below). Apart from classifying 
abbreviations (such as phys. for physics) a number of pictorial symbols are 
used to indicate technical terms, such as a stylized caduceus (Mercury's 
attribute) for commercial terms, or the rod of Aesculapius for medical ones, 
a practice common to all Langenscheidt productions. 

All modern German-English dictionaries, however small, seem to set 
great store by the inclusion of American English even to the extent of 
indicating all spelling variants, however regular they may be. Whereas 
there is a case in favour of listing American usage where it differs substan- 
tially from current English (e.g. Kiihlerhaube, English ‘bonnet’, American 
‘hood’), there seems to be no point in wasting valuable space by listing with 
monotonous regularity every instance of an inverted -re (centre, Am. center), 
or an American -se for the English -ce, or the American -or for the English 
-our. This might be done with some justification in an English-German 
volume — perhaps not every German user can be expected to know that 
color’ is ‘colour’ in English. But when one finds this pedantic treatment of 
American spelling in a German-English volume one wonders whether 
German lexicographers really expect their readers to use this spelling when 
writing to an American correspondent for fear he might not be able to 
understand the English spelling. 

On the whole it can be said that this dictionary may fill a gap in Langen- 
scheidt’s production programme (as is stated in the German preface), but it 
does not fill the very serious gap existing at present in German-English 
lexicography, which suffers from the total lack of an adequate compre- 
hensive dictionary, coupled with a disproportionate supply of smaller 
general dictionaries and of specialized dictionaries in every conceivable field 
of science and technology. Langenscheidt have promised for this spring the 
publication of the English-German volume of their new edition of the big 
Muret-Sanders dictionary: let us hope that this will help to fill that gap. 
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The following examples, selected at random, are added to illustrate some 
of the points made above. Only words have been chosen that offer no 
particular difficulties to a translator (technical terms have not been examined, 
as mentioned before). It is only fair to point out that errors of a similar 
nature can be found in every existing German-English dictionary, but this 
reviewer is of the opinion that, although the production of a perfect diction- 
ary is impossible by the very nature of the work involved, this particular 
type of error could be avoided if the compilers of the present dictionary 
had in fact approached each word afresh as they claim to have done (see the 
German preface, p. 6), instead of relying upon existing dictionaries. 


abstempeln: Post: deface, Am. cancel: ‘deface’ is wrong, ‘cancel’ is the correct 
English term and is not American. 

Abzahlung: auf A. kaufen: buy on the instal(l)ment plan, purchase on account: the 
latter would rather be auf Rechnung kaufen; the most normal rendering for the 
German, ‘buy on hire-purchase’, is not given, although it occurs later on under 
compounds of Abzahlung. This translation has also been left out under Stottern, 
where one finds auf S. kaufen: by (sic!) on the instalment plan (here without 
the bracketed 1!), and in brackets: od. F on the never-never. The latter is 
correct here, but ‘hire-purchase’ ought to have been given rather than the 
now no longer common ‘instalment-plan’. 

Ansatz: The phrase “er od. das Werk zeigt gewisse Ansitze, shows some promise’ 
which has been singled out in the German preface, is not such an important 
one. A much more frequent usage in German is to add a supplement to Ansatz, 
e.g. Ansatz von Bauch, Ansdatze zu einer Besserung der Lage, etc. With the laconic 
word ‘trace(s)’ the reader is given little idea of this use. Neither does he get 
any help towards the translation of compounds such as Halsansatz, or of a 
phrase like in den Ansatzen steckenbleiben. 

feige: Why are there so many English words given for the normal meaning of this 
word? This is a case where one English word has all the nuances of the German 
one, namely ‘cowardly’ (‘coward’ for Feigling, ‘cowardice’ for Feigheit), all 
the other English words given could be translated by other German words. 
There is also a misprint: the symbol for the specialized meaning ought to 
be Mining, not Military. 

Herrenfahrer: why should ‘owner-driver’ be Sport? 

Herrentoilette: Aufschrift: Gentlemen, Men: the ‘Aufschrift’ is in German H, or 
Herren or Manner (e.g. at railway stations), so why mention this under this 
heading: 

Herrgottsschnitzer: this is above all the title of a play by Ludwig Ganghofer, but not 
a common word outside the ‘peasant crafts’ industry in South Germany. 
There would have been other Herrgotts-compounds (e.g. plant names) of more 
use to the reader; in aller Herrgottsfriihe is, however, included. 

hervorstehen: Ohren: stick out: the usual German word for this is abstehen, where, 
however, only abstehende Ohren, prominent, F jughandle ears can be found. 
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hinterherlaufen: hinter j-m herlaufen does not belong here, but under herlaufen, where 
it is also listed. 

Inhaltsverzeichnis: am Schlusse eines Buches: index; (Ubersicht) synopsis. (1) In a book 
the I. is the table of contents, whether at the beginning or at the end. The 
English ‘index’ is either Register, or Index, or Stichwortverzeichnis, in German. 
(2) Synopsis is Inhaltsiibersicht, -angabe, not -verzeichnis. (Under Register one 
finds ‘index, table of contents’: only the former is correct.) 

Irre; f.: erring: what is this supposed to mean? This translation seems to have been 
copied from the old Muret- —— This word occurs in modern German 
only in phrases such as in die I I. ge hen, fiihren. In older German the word had in 
addition the meaning of ‘maze’ ‘wilderness’ 

Jacke: a very odd entry. Jac ket, jerkin: unless the German user consults an English 
dictionary he will not know that jerkin is only a very particular kind of jacket. 
Wollene: jersey, guernsey: these are not the same garments, the latter is again 
a specific garment, the former need not even be a ‘Jacke’; most German 
‘wollene Jacken’ are cardigans, which does not appear here at all, but does 
(along with ‘guernsey again!) appear under Wolljacke. Kurze J. ( Jackchen) 
zum Damenkleid: coatee: this could also be jacket. 

The word “‘(short) coat’ for the Jacke, e.g. of a lady's suit is not mentioned 
but occurs under Jackett, which is used normally only for a man’s jacket. 
Jahreswechsel-, wende: turn of the year; Fest: New Year; mit den besten Wiinschen 
zum (zur) -, with the compliments of the season. No comment needed! 

jahrig: 3. a year ago od. since: what is this supposed to mean? 

Jakob: F: der wahre -, the real Simon Pure, Am. the real McCoy. The latter expres- 


sion is not only used in American English, the former is no longer a current 
idiom. 


Jammerlappen: sissy, crock: they are rather different, and neither of them is a 
Jammerlappen (Schéfler-Weis also has ‘crock’). 

Kalender: the word ‘diary’ is missing from the entry, and even under Taschen- 
kalender only ‘pocket-almanac’ is to be found (as in Schéfler-Weis). 

kerzengerade: IL. adv. k. auf et. zugehen, make a bee-line for a th.: this is wrong, the 


German means only ‘bolt-upright’, the idiom the author hac in mind was 
probably schnurstracks auf etwas zugehen. 


Kleiderriegel: (hat and) coat rail: this is a word which I had met in a Langenscheidt 
diction: ary before (German-Italian pocket dictionary, a fairly early edition), 
but I have so far - unable to establish the identity of this object. Would 
it be a ‘hat and coat rack’: What is a ‘coat rail’: 

Landschaft: what is one to make of an entry: Strasse usw, in die-einbetten, landscape? 

landschaftlich: what does ‘rural’ mean in this context (also found in SchéfHer- 
Weis): 

mithalten: the cross reference to mitlesen 1S unintelligible to an English reader. 
Under mitlesen one finds among other things eine Zeitung -, be a joint sub- 
scriber to, take ... in with others. This indeed would be the meaning of 
eine Zeitung mithalten (both expressions are given in Schéfler-Weis), and it is 
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just conceivable that mitlesen could be used in this sense, but mitlesen would 
normally simply mean ‘to read the paper together with someone’. The normal 
German for ‘to be a joint subscriber’ would be ‘gemeinsam mit jemandem 
halten, abonnieren, sich an einem Abonnement beteiligen’. 

mitmachen: another cryptic entry: (mithalten) keep pace (with). As there is no such 
meaning listed under mithalten, what help is it to give this word as a synonym? 

nachdatieren; riickdatieren, vordatieren: nachdatieren is rendered by ‘postdate’, a 
mistake made in all dictionaries; riickdatieren, which means the same thing, is 
correctly translated by ‘antedate’ (as also in Schéffler-Weis); vordatieren 
which means the opposite, is rather curiously treated in the present dictionary: 
along with other dictionaries (e.g. Schéffler-Weis) the wrong translation 
‘antedate’ is given first, but in addition one reads: (mit einem Datum versehen, 
das hinter dem gegenwartigen Datum liegt): postdate. The latter is the only mean- 
ing of the German word. The muddle-can be explained by the fact that ‘post’ 
is usually ‘nach’ and ‘ante’ usually ‘vor’ in German, but in the case of vor- 
and nachdatieren the point of view is different: the ‘vor’ refers to a date that is 
still to come, the ‘nach’ to one that has already passed, the ‘ante’ to an earlier 
date than the present one, the ‘post’ to a later date than the present one. 

Nachhilfe: the most natural English is missing, ‘coaching’. Among the compounds 
Nachhilfelehrer, which is rare, is listed, but Nachhilfestunde, which is common, 
is missing; instead we find Nachhilfeunterricht. 

Rachen: j-m etwas in den —werfen: to cast a thing into the hungry maw of: the 
translation is unidiomatic and even meaningless so that the reader is not given 
any help towards finding a correct version of the German idiom. 

Schmierkdse: soft (od. spread) cheese: it should be ‘cheese spread’. 


Schénheit: Is there any point in putting in ‘pulchritude’ (der Frau)!: Schénheiten 
der Natur: ‘beauty-spots’ is not a correct translation. 


Schénheitsideal: beauty standard, beau ideal: ‘ideal of beauty’ would be quite 
correct and thus the compound need not have been listed. But ‘beau ideal’ 
is actually wrong, it would be héchstes, vollkommenes, Ideal in German (as ‘the 


beau ideal of a knight’). 

Stoss: Schneiderei: seam, hem: wrong translation; the German refers usually to 
bias binding and occurs mainly on men’s trouser legs and possibly on skirts. 
gib deinem Herzen einen —! be a sport! slang have a heart! The English phrases 
do not mean the same, both of them are slang, the first one perhaps more so 
than the one labelled as such, and neither fits the German. 

Strafe: what possible point can there be in making a reference: ‘see abbiissen usw.’ ? 

straffallig is not the same as strafbar, neither in meaning nor in use. 

strapazieren: einen Stoff — , is not ‘to wear out’, but ‘to wear hard’. 

Turm: here, (Kirch)- is only ‘steeple’, whereas under Kirchturm (correctly) ‘steeple’, 
‘spire’ and ‘church-tower are all listed (the same treatment can be found in 
Schéffler-W eis). 

Turnier: There is no point in giving anything besides ‘tournament’ which fits all 
senses in historical contexts and most in the modern sense. An entry: ‘(nur 
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hist.) joust(ing)’ is unnecessary and not even correct since jousting is only one 
type of tournament (the word occurs also in Schéffler-Weis); ‘tilting’ might 
then also have been given, especially as ‘tilt-yard’ appears under Turnierplatz. 

iiberhéren: two meanings are left out altogether: (1) to overhear (a conversation, 
etc.), (2) to hear someone a lesson. 

iiberkippen: misprint: for ‘till’ read ‘tilt’. 

Uberkultur: could have been left out (it is also in Schoffler- Weis). 

iiberlaufen: what does (beldstigen) pester, annoy, mean? 
Beruf, Gegend: ist iiberlaufen, is overcrowded: with Gegend the German can 
only refer to tourists and similar ‘pests’, e.g. Italy is swamped by tourists. A 
doctor or doctor's surgery can be iiberlaufen; ‘overcrowded’ would not fit 
in this case either. Who is to understand (sich verbreiten) spread over? 

Ubersetzung: the entry (Version) version, is very misleading, especially to a German 
reader. The latter will know that the German word Version is never a synonym 
of Ubersetzung but is only used in one sense of the English ‘version’ (e.g. ‘let 
us hear his version of the story’). Thus the German reader will not realize that 
‘version can be just another word for ‘translation’, as in the Authorized 
Version of the Bible, or a new version of the Iliad. 

Zwiespalt: is not used in modern German in the sense of ‘Z.wietracht’, for which 
reason the first rendering (Uneinigkeit) should not have been given. ‘Schism’ 
in the ecclesiastical sense is not Zwiespalt but Spaltung. (Both mistakes occur in 


Schéfiler-W eis.) 


NOTE 


1 Langenscheidt’s Concise German Dictionary, German-English, by Heinz Messinger, Langenscheidt KG, 
Berlin-Schéneberg, Methuen & Co., Ltd., London W.C.2, 1959, pp. 672. 17s. 6d. 
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‘SCHIFFEN’ 


BY H. T. BETTERIDGE 


In The Stuffed Eagle (GLL, vol. XIV, 1-2, p. 6off.) the editors’ illustration 
containing the word schiffen raises an interesting question of word-usage. 
Discussion with some of my colleagues has brought us to the (perhaps 
obvious) conclusion that the acceptability or non-acceptability of a doubtful 
word in serious contexts depends ultimately on the ‘spread’ of its acceptance 
as a normal element of communication. It was, for instance, agreed that no 
English writer could nowadays use the word ‘bloody’ in its proper sense; 
as a swear-word it is no longer confined to vulgar speakers and is heard not 
infrequently even in the Senior Common-Room. On the other hand a 
writer might consciously refuse to allow the current teenage use of ‘fabulous’ 
to inhibit his use of it: he would feel that such sectional usage was not valid 
for the language as a whole and not pertinent to what he was writing. 

Schiffen was recorded in its ‘burschikos’ connotation as early as 1780 in 
Chr. Wilh. Kindleben’s Studenten-Lexikon: Aus den hinterlassenen Papieren 
eines ungliicklichen Philosophen, but Adelung did not include it even in his 
edition of 1810. Grimm's Deutsches Worterbuch, vol. IX (1899) was certainly 
behind the times with its note: ‘seit den 30er Jahren dieses Jahrhunderts 
zuerst anscheinend in der Studentensprache Mitteldeutschlands’; this prob- 
ably relied on the entry in Vollmann’s Burschikoses Worterbuch of 1846. About 
the same time as Grimm, M. Heyne in his Deutsches Worterbuch, Kleine 
Ausgabe, 1896, was closer to the realities of the situation with the comment: 
‘in der Studentensprache und jetzt fast allgemein geworden’. That it had 
not been ‘allgemein’ twenty years earlier is suggested by the fact that Sanders, 
Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache, 1876, III, 924, could with a perfectly straight 
face define the word umschiffen as ‘schiffend einen Umweg machen’. 

With this brief account of its genesis before us, we may assume that though 
Goethe and Schiller were probably well aware of the word’s vulgar meaning 
they could nevertheless be confident that the ambiguity would not offend 
their polite readers. On the other hand, the good lady cited by the editors 
was just as probably ignorant that there was any ambiguity nearly a century 
later. I append a selection of the choicer examples from my collection of 
oddities and should be interested to see whether readers more familiar than 
I am with the later literature can supply similar instances from the second 
half of the nineteenth century. 


GOETHE: (Hamburger Ausgabe; 1, 500; VIII, 143.) 
‘Vorwarts drangt der Schiffenden Geist’ 
‘Einen Stern, nach dem man schifft’ 
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SCHILLER: (Sakular-Ausgabe; Il, 92; V1, 93; VII, 167.) 

‘In den Ozean schifft mit tausend M: isten der Jiingling’ 
‘Segler der Liifte! Wer mit euch wanderte, mit euch schiffte !’ 
‘Schiff’ nach Luzern hinunter’ 


(GOETHE-SCHILLER BRIEFWECHSEL, No. 371: 
‘Von da schifften wir iiber auf Kiissnacht; ... schifften auf Zug, ... und 
schifften wieder nach Stifa heriiber.’ 


F. L. SrocBerG: (Gesammelte Werke, Hamburg, 1820-25, XV, 129.) 
‘Babylon sendet eilendes Volk, schiffende Krieger’ 
HGLDERLIN: (Samtliche Werke, Insel Verlag, n.d., p. 480.) 


_ den stolz hinschiffenden Schwan’ 


SeuME: (Werke, Berlin, Hempel, n.d., V, 39.) 
‘Man schifft umsonst stracks gegen Flut und Wind’ (compare ‘gegen den 
Wind spucken’). 


GeEIBEL: (Gesammelte Werke, 4. Aufl., 1906, III, 50; Ill, 158; III, 178.) 
‘Im blauen schifft der wilde Schwan’ 

‘Durch blaue Liifte schifft der wilde Schwan’ 

‘Wer schifft im Stahlgewand:’ 
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Eyrbyggja Saga. Translated from the Icelandic by Paul Schach. Introduction and 
verse translations by Lee M. Hollander. The University of Nebraska Press: 
1959, and the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 


The Ere Dwellers, a translation of the Eyrbyggja Saga by William Morris and 
Firikr Magntsson, appeared in 1892, and Professor Schach has thought, not un- 
reasonably, that it was time a new English version, in a different style, was pub- 
lished. It is a pity that his new translation falls short of the old one in accuracy. A 
particularly unfortunate passage may be found at the beginning of chapter xxxv1, 
where in sixteen lines there is one plain error and four serious inaccuracies. Morris 
and Magntusson would have kept him right at this point. However badly one may 
feel Morris’s manner answers to the style of his Icelandic originals, his English 
still has such consistency of movement and expression that its impact is at once 
forceful and persuasive. Professor Schach’s style is certainly different from Morris's, 
but it lacks coherence. Much of the translation moves easily and keeps close to the 
Icelandic, but it is not hard to find sentences like this one: “He doesn’t mind a 
fight, and it is about time for him to prove himself in some litigation or other.’ 
The book as a whole is well produced, but there is no index. Some of the brief 
explanatory notes are helpful, but too many are of this order: to the phrase, “Before 
that time they had played ball together —* (p. 63), is appended the note: “Ball 
games were very popular among the Icelanders and were played most strenuously.’ 

The serious student will not find Professor Hollander’s introduction long enough 
or ‘learned’ enough to be useful. Neither can it be unreservedly recommended to 
the uninformed reader, for it contains a number of questionable statements 
dogmatically expressed. 


P. G. Foote 
London 


Vollstandiges Lateinisch-Althochdeutsches Worterbuch zur althochdeutschen Isidor- 
Ubersetzung. By Hans Eggers. Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin. Akademie Verlag. 1960. 135 pp. DM 29.50. 


The tract De fide catholica contra Iudaeos by Isidore of Seville, though ultimately 
less famous and influential than his Etymologiae, is of some importance during the 
earlier middle ages, and a certain number of manuscripts has been preserved. At 
one time the text must have been in many a reasonably well-equipped monastery. 
The tract is said to have been translated into German some time towards the end 
of the eighth century; normally it is referred to somewhat inaccurately as the Old 
High German Isidor. The translator is unknown. The translation is astonishingly 
good, and scholars have been unable to account for the singular fact that at such 
an early date with almost nothing that we know of to go on a German monk 
should have been able to produce such magnificent and lucid German prose in an 
orthography that was most carefully thought out, very consistently applied, and 
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Eyrbyggja Saga. Translated from the Icelandic by Paul Schach. Introduction and 
verse translations by Lee M. Hollander. The University of Nebraska Press: 
1959, and the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 
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particularly unfortunate passage may be found at the beginning of chapter xxxv1, 
where in sixteen lines there is one plain error and four serious inaccuracies. Morris 
and Magnusson would have kept him right at this point. However badly one may 
feel Morris's manner answers to the style of his Icelandic originals, his English 
still has such consistency of movement and expression that its impact is at once 
forceful and persuasive. Professor Schach’s style is certainly different from Morris’s, 
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explanatory notes are helpful, but too many are of this order: to the phrase, “Before 
that time they had played ball together —’ (p. 63), is appended the note: ‘Ball 
games were very popular among the Icelanders and were played most strenuously.’ 

The serious student will not find Professor Hollander’s introduction long enough 
or ‘learned’ enough to be useful. Neither can it be unreservedly recommended to 
the uninformed reader, for it contains a number of questionable statements 
dogmatically expressed. 

P. G. Foote 
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Vollstandiges Lateinisch-Althochdeutsches Weorterbuch zur althochdeutschen Isidor- 
Ubersetzung. By Hans Eggers. Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin. Akademie Verlag. 1960. 135 pp. DM 29.50. 


The tract De fide catholica contra Iudaeos by Isidore of Seville, though ultimately 
less famous and influential than his Etymologiae, is of some importance during the 
earlier middle ages, and a certain number of manuscripts has been preserved. At 
one time the text must have been in many a reasonably well-equipped monastery. 
The tract is said to have been translated into German some time towards the end 
of the eighth century; normally it is referred to somewhat inaccurately as the Old 
High German Isidor. The translator is unknown. The translation is astonishingly 
good, and scholars have been unable to account for the singular fact that at such 
an early date with almost nothing that we know of to go on a German monk 
should have been able to produce such magnificent and lucid German prose in an 
orthography that was most carefully thought out, very consistently applied, and 
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created by a translator who had a keen ear, was a natural phonetician, and suffi- 
ciently learned and original to work out a sensible system of spelling. There is 
nothing similar in German between this to us anonymous effort and the work of 
Notker of St Gall two hundred years later. 

Orthography, vocabulary, dialect, syntax: all these have been scrutinized again 
and again by scholars. Further study is unlikely to produce anything startling. 
Professor Eggers has tackled the problem from another angle. He took the Latin 
original, and constructed a complete Latin-Old High German glossary. Sufficient 
material is given under every word to allow of contextual study, and in all cases 
where there is no full quotation, cross-references take the reader to other head- 
words where all information will be found. The glossary has been completed with 
meticulous accuracy. Professor Eggers did not adopt the Latin text of the bilingual 
Paris manuscript which was clearly not the Isidore text used by the German 
translator. Instead he worked from the text edited by Faustinus Arevalus. This is 
indeed closer to the German though many problems remain, and if one is trying 
to assess the importance of the German text by approaching it from Latin a rather 
more detailed study of the Latin text is a preliminary requirement. Not that this 
is an easy matter. Mr K. Ostberg, of Bedford College, has been spending much 
time and ingenuity on this very problem, and it is to be hoped he will be able to 
present his results in the near future. 

From his initial purely glossatorial study, Professor Eggers was inevitably led 
to the wider problems, which he discusses tersely and with complete mastery. His 
tentative conclusions are that the German text was probably West Franconian, 
and may well have originated at Tours. He seems inclined to favour a date round 
about 770, and if that is accepted then we cannot connect this translating activity 
with Alcuin who did not join Charlemagne until 781. The early date of the Old 
High German translation is, however, by no means proved. Whilst we know that 
German, and that must mean a West-Franconian dialect, was talked and used 
freely at Tours until well into the ninth century, we have no information from 
which we could assume that the German of the translation could not be West- 
Franconian round about 800. Alcuin retired to Tours in 796, and died there in 
804. It is tempting to connect the translation of the tract with the great Northum- 
brian scholar. 

In considering this problem it should not be overlooked that on 25% of the 
Paris Isidor manuscript there is a laudatory Latin poem with neumes on Bishop 
Anianus of Orleans. Holtzmann conjectured that the manuscript was therefore 
written at the monastery school of St Anian at Orleans. This is not a necessary 
conclusion but it does link the manuscript very closely with the Orleans area 
which is up river not very far from Tours. There is no evidence that the Paris 
manuscript was ever outside France, and it is unlikely that it was. Origin of the 
translation therefore in what we should now call France, is well-nigh certain. 
There is nothing in the Mondsee fragments which would fundamentally conflict 
with such a view. 

Most commentators nowadays would agree with Professor Eggers that other 
German prose of Carolingian days — apart from the various fragments from Mur- 
bach that are closely linked to the school of the brilliant and anonymous translator 
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of the tract — is pitifully elementary, halting, and dependent on its foreign models, 
and that the free, colloquial approach found here can hardly have originated any- 
where east of the Rhine. The case for Murbach is weak and linguistically difficult 
in spite of the occasional Alemannic forms (how do we know that these forms 
could not be West-Franconian?). Metz is a possibility, but Tours, the intellectual 
centre of the Empire, would seem to be the most likely home. A cautious con- 
clusion might be: the translator was a West-Franconian trained in the Tours area. 


F. NORMAN 
London 


Die Gestalt Marias im geistlichen Schauspiel des deutschen Mittelalters. By Theo Meier. 
Philologische Studien und Quellen: Berlin: Erich Schmidt Verlag. 1959. 
248 pp. DM 16.30. 


The author first deals with the characteristics ascribed to the Virgin Mary in the 
liturgy, and concentrates on Mary the mother of God, Mary the Queen, Mary the 
mediator (pp. 12-25). Next we are shown the development of Mary’s character in 
the liturgy of Christmas and Epiphany celebrations (pp. 27-50). The third chapter 
(pp. 51-71) is concerned with more personal and subjective aspects: the influence 
of Mary on monastic life, and her growing importance in religious life generally. 
This leads to a consideration of the actual literary phenomena, and chapters Iv 
and v (pp. 72-144) take the various characteristics which have been deduced from 
the liturgy and trace their reappearance and occasionally their further development 
in medieval religious drama. 

One of the most important aspects is the mater dolorosa, and a special chapter 
(vI, pp. 145-209) is devoted to the earliest sources in the Church Fathers, the 
planctus of the twelfth century, and the lyric and dramatic themes to which it gave 
rise. Footnotes giving full references occur on pp. 217-36 and there is a good bibli- 
ography (pp. 237-48). 

The work has been well and diligently done. The treatment is exhaustive — and 
exhausting. . uthors sometimes become so preoccupied with their subject that 
even the most trivial and obvious notions are introduced with such pomp and 
solemnity as to destroy much of the effect. Moreover, the book is written in a 
jargon which makes one shudder for the future of learned German prose. What 
can one say to headings like “Der konkrete Ort der Mariengestalt im liturgischen 
Jahresablauf’ and ‘Realistischer Umbruch in der Darstellung der Compassio’. 
Is it merely pedantic to object to such pedestrian statements as ‘Die schweren 
Streitigkeiten hatten Theologen und glaubiges Volk nachdriicklich auf Maria 
aufmerksam gemacht’ (p. 25) or ‘Nicht jeder Hoheliedtext ist der Mystik zuzu- 
rechnen, besonders dann nicht, wenn er im liturgischen Raum Verwendung findet’ 
(p. 89)? Should writers on literary topics not attempt to write reasonably good 
prose? 


F. NORMAN 


London 
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Studien zum Nibelungenlied. By Burghart Wachinger. Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer 
Verlag. 1960. 180 pp. DM 16.-. 


This is a most welcome addition to the literature on the Nibelungenlied. With 
hardly more than a backward glance at genetical explanation, the author gives 
a detailed analysis of certain structural features. He discusses the narrator’s com- 
ments, warnings and ironical attitude to the characters, and raises the question 
whether the essential unity of the work may not lie in this criss-crossing of fact, 
hope and fore-knowledge, rather than in any rational psychology of motivation. 

His second chapter, on “Gliederung und Aufbau’, offers much in the way of 
careful and illuminating analysis, but remains disappointing. He is concerned to 
avoid subjectivity, and criticizes W. J. Schréder (PBB, 76, pp. 56-143) for allowing 
his view of the structure to depend on his interpretation of the work. Unfortun- 
ately the idea of pure structure is as illusory as that of pure form, and the nearer 
Dr Wachinger approaches to his goal of: objective units, the less he is enabled to 
say. He discovers “blockhafte Fiigung’ (a discouraging concept), building up from 
stanzas, through aventiuren, to parts (of which there are two, each divisible into 
two phases, with aventiure 19 as ‘Zwischenglied’). This framework can of course 
be set up, but it is up to the investigator to show his mode! working. Furthermcre, 
it is very doubtful whether any useful analysis can be made of a piece of language 
unless the units set up are linguistic. Since language has meaning by virtue of its 
structure, the relationship of ilies units to each other will necessarily relate to the 
meaning of the work. Interpretation and formal analysis are one composite activity. 

A similar critical naiveté is evident in chapter m, which is more frankly inter- 
pretative. Three aventiuren are examined, with much insight; the poet’s intention 
is very sensibly ignored, and in its place is put ‘dichterische Motivierung’, or 
‘Motiv- und Sinnzusammenhinge’ (p. 103). In practice, this means that the 
discussion is held at the level of Bradleyan plot-mechanics. The overtones of 
Briinnhilt’s use of eigen are examined (p. 106) without any reference to the revealing 
parallel des han ich in fur eigen 821, and der was doch min eigen 1741. Such connexions 
are ruled out as long as the characters’ conscious motives hold the centre. Similarly 
with Kriemhilt’s milte and Hagen’s confiscation of the treasure (1127-40). The 
author asks the question “Hat Kriemhilt wirklich Rachepline?’ (p. 121), and 
naturally finds it insoluble. B. Nagel’s suggestion of a ‘natiirliche Partnerschaft’ 
between Siegfried and Briinnhilt (Neue Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, 1954, pp. 1-89) is 
touched upon and dropped for lack of proof (p. 109). But both Kriemhilt’s 
dangerousness and the Siegfried-Briinnhilt affinity are there, and can be approached 
without hanging on the characters’ intentions. (For an attempt, see my article 
in this volume of GLL.) These are not the only examples of promising ideas 
abandoned for lack of suitable critical tools. The term “zweideutig’, for instance, 
is evidently still a rude word in German medieval criticism (p. 142, note 7). It is 
strange to find such a dated and limited approach questioned on p. 126 as ‘vielleicht 
iiberhaupt zu modern’. 

Perhaps because his book started life as a thesis, Dr Wachinger is at some pains 
to present it as one of a growing body of non-genetical interpretations of the 
Nibelungenlied. This is more hopeful than true. Of the works he mentions, only 
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one (B. Nagel, op. cit.) could be justly so described, and this he himself rejects as 
over-speculative. In fact, it is only partly true of Dr Wachinger’s own work, for 
he does on occasion hand interesting questions back to the Middle Ages, or the 
inadequacies of the poet (p. 101). The fact remains, however, that he has gone 
farther than anyone else in this direction, and in a more disciplined and unpre- 
tentious way. It is no criticism to insist that his book points forward through its 
failings, as well as backward through its scholarship. 
D. G. Mowatt 

London 


Ulrich von Liechtenstein: Narr im hohen Dienst. Edited and translated by Walter 
Zitzenbacher. Graz und Wien: Stiasny Verlag. 1958. 


This little paperback is No. 37 in the series called Das dsterreichische Wort, and with 
its 114 stanzas out of the 1850 or so in the Lachmann edition, it probably represents 
the first reintroduction of Ulrich’s Frauendienst to a wide public since 1888. The 
whole work is long overdue for republication, but even excerpts could be very 
welcome indeed today. Nevertheless, Dr Zitzenbacher is not the man for the job. 
He is evidently a stranger to medieval German, for he is capable of translating 
vingerlin as ‘Fingerlein’ (99) aid friimekeit as ‘Frsmmigkeit’ (83). Some of his boners 
are quite amusing, inverting the sense: wol dir tac, vil saelic si din nam becomes ‘lob 
den Tag, der mich von ihr befreit’ (57), man vant dd flust und ouch gewin ‘So gab’s da 
Lust und auch Gewinn’ (69), mich miiet daz endeclich ‘Jetzt macht ein Ende gleich’ 
(69), and the enigmatic rendering of des was ich gemeit as “und ich das sah’ (91) are 
representative samples. The editor has not become well enough acquainted with 
the Frauendienst to discover that the hero succeeded in entering his lady's bed- 
chamber (and remaining there for over 500 lines), for he refers to the ites 
as follows: “Ulrich, als Aussatziger verkleidet, muss Ubles erdulden, denn als er 
zu ihr hinaufgezogen werden soll, wird der Strick losgelassen und er fallt in den 
Burggraben’ (59). And the footing he is on with modern German is such that lines 
like “auch bin darum verzagt ich nie’ (47) are not infrequent in his translation. 

Well, with this level of scholarship, Dr Zitzenbacher sets out to claim that 
Ulrich’s fantastic tours as Venus and King Arthur were the cleverly contrived 
cloak-and-dagger missions of a secret agent in the service of Frederick the Belli- 
gerent. This view, presented exclusively by arbitrary assertion, is responsible for 
the book’s subtitle, Narr im hohen Dienst, and also for the poor choice of passages, 
which centre on references to historical personages like Frederick, rather than on 
the lively and unique adventures of the hero himself. There is a short bibliography 
appended in which Zitzenbacher demonstrates that he has not heard of any of the 
major works on Ulrich since Schénbach’s of 1882. The real reason the little book 
is so disappointing is that no one connected with it was able, even for a moment, 
to conceive of the Frauendienst as anything but a rumpus-room for historians. 
Ulrich’s work will be recognized yet for the masterpiece it is. 


HUMPHREY MILNES 
Toronto 
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Humanistické jednolisty z Luzice. By Mirjam Bohatcové. Publikace Slezského 
Studijniho Ustavu v Opavé 109. Ostrava 1957. 78 pp. +16 plates. 


This publication, which is unlikely to come to the notice of Germanists in the 
ordinary way, is very well worth the attention of those interested in seventeenth- 
century literature. It deals with a volume of 176 miscellaneous occasional pamphlet 
publications (‘Einblattdrucke’ —‘jednolisty’) preserved in the Library of the 
Czech National Museum in Prague. They are all concerned in some way with 
Lusatia; the earliest is from about 1550, but most fall between 1590 and 1621. 
(Czech literary historians apply the term ‘humanist’ to renaissance literature up to 
the Battle of the White Mountain in 1620.) Twenty-nine items contain German 
verses, the remainder are in Latin or Greek or both (one is in German and Italian). 
No person of great literary distinction is represented except Caspar Briilow (167) 
and Caspar Dornavius (57-59), but the whole collection is of considerable interest 
for the development of German literature in the decisive areas of Silesia and 
Lusatia in the decisive years immediately before Opitz's Buch von der teutschen 
Poeterey. The programmes of the plays performed at the Gymnasium at Zittau 
under Melchior Gerlach (44, 46-48) between 1613 and 1616 are of particular 
importance; it seems that they were produced in Latin and German on alternate 
days. Plate XV shows an early German example of a ‘Bildgedicht’ in the shape of a 
goblet, dated 1621 (152). The well-known types of pamphlet about legless wonders 
and other marvels (Plates III and VII) and emblematic polemics (Bethlen Gabors 
Blutfahnen, 1620, Plate XII) are also represented. 

The editor has given full bibliographical descriptions of the pamphlets, identified 
the persons mentioned, and provided indices of subjects, places, printers, and 
personal names in general. She is to be congratulated on producing a model 
publication of its kind and giving an interesting indication of the rich resources of 
Czechoslovak libraries in the field of seventeenth-century German literature. The 
liberal provision of plates is particularly welcome. 


LEONARD FORSTER 
London 


Studies in — Literature. General Editors: L. W. Forster and B. A. Rowley. 
No. 1, Heine: Buch der Lieder. By S. S. Prawer. 64 pp. 6s. 6d. No. 2, Keller: 
Kleider machen Leute. By B. A. Rowley. 47 pp. 6s. No. 3, Mérike: Mozart 


auf der Reise nach Prag. By R. B. Farrell. 62 pp. 6s. 6d. London: Edward 
Arnold (Publishers) Ltd. 1960. 


The purpose of this series of studies on specific works of German literature is 
unexceptionable: it is, clearly, to study the text as a whole, with a brief critical 
summing-up of assessments and interpretations which strike the author as signi- 
ficant; linguistic difficulties are to be left to dictionaries and to annotated editions; 
and a select bibliography will include articles in periodicals. 

In these three volumes the aims of the series have been achieved signally. They 
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are longer and fuller studies than introductions to annotated editions usually are, 
and all three show real insight into the works they scrutinize. In each case the result 
is most rewarding. 

In each case too there is a distinctively individual approach: so much so that one 
might even fancy some degree of affinity in method and style with the respective 
text. Of the three, Dr Rowley’s is the most succinct, and there is an edge to his 
appreciation which suits Keller’s deliberate and sardonic art. Professor Farrell, on 
the other hand, brings to his analysis of Mérike’s Novelle the almost Biedermeier 
precision of a cumulative technique, appropriate to the unostentatious but pains- 
taking development of motifs in Mérike’s ‘harmlose Erzahlung’. Finally, there is 
Dr Prawer: his interpretations of aspects of the Buch der Lieder are as subjectively 
coloured, stimulating, flamboyant, as the occasion requires. 

I find Dr Rowley’s study particularly illuminating: it is in itself a fine model of 
stylistic and structural analysis; how refreshing, from the first, to find that he has 
‘deliberately avoided the unreal dichotomy of form and content’; that sense and 
sensibility unite in a critical exposition crisply defined. 

Then again, Mérike’s art is so subtle, the progression of its mood-evocation so 
little perceptible, that a documentation as meticulous as Professor Farrell's seems 
necessary if the art beneath the apparent artlessness is to be detected, and relished. 
One particularly fruitful aspect is the extent to which, in the often indirectly 
revealing characterization of the Novelle, Mérike shows a personal affinity with 
Mozart. The poet's partial self-identification, as it would seem from this study, 
with the composer of the strong passions of Don Giovanni is a most striking com- 
ment on the tragic undertones of Mérike’s own unassuming art, the more remark- 
able because in both cases there was a surface detachment: the bland conventional- 
ism of Biedermeier ‘Harmlosigkeit’ on the one hand, the ‘heartless’ elegances of 
rococo practice on the other. And Professor Farrell’s treatment of the symbolism 
that runs through the Novelle is convincing and enlightening, for it brings out a 
great deal of significant material which can all too easily be taken for granted if the 
extent of Mdrike’s insistence on recurrent symbolical motifs is not examined 
closely: for instance, the autumnal setting of the Novelle is itself no doubt indica- 
tive of other things than the season of the year in which the scene is set: Professor 
Farrell suggests a hint of the impending end of the rococo age, and of Mozart's 
own life. The last section, on ‘Style’, is also of real value, with its particular exam- 
ination of the word-fabric. 

The closed form of the Novelle calls for a systematic approach from those who 
would interpret it; Heine’s republication in the Buch der Lieder of poems from his 
early volumes of lyrics is appropriately lit up here by flashes of illumination from 
many angles. From it all emerges the total impression of a lively and vivid appre- 
ciation, and one of great perceptiveness. One specific interpretation that particularly 
caught my attention is the implication that the daughter in the mysterious poem 
beginning “Das ist ein schlechtes Wetter’ (no. XXIX of Die Heimkehr) is ‘of course’ 
a Lorelei-figure: I am not convinced that Dr Prawer entirely makes out a case for 
this; but there is a compulsive force in his expositions that usually makes it hard 
to resist his conclusions. 

Reading these three studies is a stimulating experience, for they mark an 
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encouraging step forward in the study of German literature in English-speaking 
schools and universities. 

RALPH TYMMS 
London 


Wilhelm Raabe. An Introduction to his Novels. By Barker Fairley. Clarendon Press: 
Oxford University Press. 1961. 275 pp. 30s. 


This study is at once an introduction to Raabe and a major contribution to the 
long overdue re-assessment of his works. Professor Fairley maintains that Raabe’s 
best writing is to be found, not among those novels with which his name is most 
persistently associated —e.g. Der Hungerpastor— but among the body of some 
twenty shorter novels that he wrote after 1870. Raabe himself would certainly 
have concurred (cf. his letter to Avenarius, July 1st, 1901). The author has already 
put forward this argument in his paper “The Modernity of Wilhelm Raabe’ 
(German Studies Presented to L. A. Willoughby, Oxford, 1952); now he presents it 
again in elaborated, and to some extent modified, form. The result is impressive 
and should provide a stimulus to Raabe scholarship. 

The work is divided into three parts. Part I (160 pp.) is a practical demonstration 
of Raabe’s qualities as a novelist. The author selects nine compact novels for analysis 
all written after 1870): Stopfkuchen, Prinzessin Fisch, Pfisters Miihle, Das Horn von 
Wanza, Hastenbeck, Horacker, Das Odfeld, Im Alten Eisen and Unruhige Caste. The 
chapters on these works may be read in any order, but Professor Fairley recom- 
mends the order given. Personally I would prefer to have the chapter on Stopf- 
kuchen somewhat later, if not at the very end, in view of the demands this work 
makes on the reader. The author demonstrates Raabe’s masterly use of perspective 
and shows convincingly how his so-called ‘digressions’ illuminate the main theme 
and are in fact closely integrated with it. He illustrates Raabe’s effective use of 
oblique narration and the manner in which he gives depth to his stories by reference 
to history. Raabe ‘prefers to think of history as something that can come to life 
again like a piece of rotten wood that children pick up on a forest path and take 
home with them to find that it is phosphorescent at night’. One may disagree in 
points of detail with some of the interpretations — e.g. the assumption that Veit 
Biclow actually dies in Unruhige Gaste, but the conclusion that Raabe is in fact 
an extremely meticulous craftsman, quite apart from his undoubted human 
qualities, is inescapable. 

Part Il is short (34 pp.) and deals with those works by which Raabe is best known. 
Professor Fairley disposes of the myth that the ‘trilogy (Der Hungerpastor, Abu 
Telfan, Der Schiidderump) is in fact one, and argues that ‘it has effectively stood 
between the reading public and the rest of Raabe both during his lifetime and after’. 
If the criterion is artistic merit alone one must agree. Part II ends with an apprecia- 
tive analysis in which the author distinguishes those techniques to which Raabe 
returns later in the period of his full maturity after trying his hand at the conven- 
tional type of novel with ‘linear’ development — a medium in which he could never 
be really happy. 

Part Ill (76 pp.) continues and elaborates the main argument. What emerges 
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above all is the fact that although Raabe lived in a settled society he was unable or 
unwilling to tell his stories in the settled form. Raabe is capable of immense 
concentration round a single point and possesses a quite remarkable faculty for 
suggesting the ‘simultaneity’ of life (in Der Dréumling he characteristically invokes 
the “Géttin des Durcheinander’ as opposed to the ‘niichterne Muse des Nachein- 
ander’). His particular way of telling a story leads to close involvement between 
author, characters and reader. The latter is not allowed just to remain at the 
receiving end — he is brought into the author's workshop, so to speak, and finds 
himself becoming increasingly conscious of the creative process itself. 

While this sort of writing, as Professor Fairley indicates, points back to the 
eighteenth century (e.g. Sterne) in some respects, in others it points forward to 
modern writers such as Faulkner — whom Raabe anticipates in “breaking away 
from the linear novel in favour of the novel in depth with meaning at more levels 
than one’. 

Raabe will no doubt continue to attract the reader who enjoys Abu Telfan in 
spite of its faults; but I feel that the critical reader and the scholar will be drawn 
increasingly to Raabe’s compact later novels whose merits are so convincingty 
analysed in this study. In any subsequent edition two misprints (p. 139, p. 227) 
and two typographical errors (p. 176, p. 244) should be corrected. 


E. V. K. Brity 
St Andrews 
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Wandellose Gétter/Tagebuch aus Italien. By Gottfried Kapp. Diilmen: Laumann. 
240 pp. 


Kapp’s Italian diary, which covers the period October 1930 to March 1932, is of 
interest as preparation for the stories he wrote on his return to Germany. These, 
under the collective title Wandellose Gétter, form the more lasting half of this book. 
As a diarist he is prosaic. ‘Ich habe die Rilkeschen Briefe aus Capri gelesen und 
weiss nicht viel damit anzufangen.’ He suspected the colourful nuance, he believed 
in direct statement, in honestly rugged assertion. His wife tells us in her short 
biography, In deinem Namen, that he revered Gerhart Hauptmann and above all 
Heinrich Mann. He could see the effects of romantic wildness in life around him; 
artists should be like the gods, unchanging and pure as any beginning. 


These stories, written between 1932 and Kapp’s violent death at the hands of 


the Nazis in 1938, are presented as a ‘Rahmenerzahlung’, but there is no linking 
story. The link is one of place, a house at the edge of a wood, where kindred souls 
meet ‘um bei dem gewaltsamen Fall und Bruch ringsum am festen Ort des Geistes 
Halt und Erhebung zu finden’. The tales are told here, but their setting is the shore 
of the Mediterranean, the habitat of the ancient gods. Kapp’s purpose is to show 
that the gods are still alive in modern man. But there is to be no sleight of hand, no 
artistic vagueness. These are tales of our time. Either the gods exist in the world as 
we know it, or they are an irrelevant fiction. ‘Doch was ist und wirkt, ist in der 
Welt, und die Gétter sind, wo am hellen Tag das Gute gewirkt und geférdert 
wird.’ This theme is given its best treatment in Doma, a long story, almost a short 
novel in itself. The heroine of this simple tale about farmers and fishermen is a girl 
who passes unscathed through the trials of life. She experiences deceit and in- 
gratitude. She appreciates the wickedness of man. But throughout her life she 
radiates love, and in her old age she is regarded as a saint: ‘Sie war wie ein Licht 
geworden, das anzog.’ This story shows Kapp at his best. He is often too angry to 
be as compelling as this, but here he is unpretentious and entirely convincing. 


Ipris PARRY 
Bangor 


Werke in zehn Banden. By Ernst Jiinger. Stuttgart: Ernst Klett Verlag. 1960. 


The first two volumes of this collected edition of Ernst Jiinger’s works were pub- 
lished during the summer months of 1960. The two volumes, Band 5: Betrachtungen 
zur Zeit and Band 9: Erzahlende Schriften, contain sufficient material for the reader 
to appreciate the author’s purpose, which is to enable all those interested in his 
work to survey the results of forty years of literary activity and thus to remind 
them of the underlying unity, of the ‘gradual evolution, which lie hidden beneath 
a surface marred on occasion by apparent contrasts and contradictions. 
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The idea of a collected edition of Jiinger’s work is not new; Karl Paetel in his 
bibliography of 1953 reported plans for a more humble collection; but it was left 
to Jiinger s new publishers, Ernst Klett Verlag, to undertake the task of making all 
his books available once more in an attractive and extremely well-produced 
library edition. The writer's sixty-fifth birthday provided them with a highly 
suitable opportunity to announce and to commence their project, and the first 
volume to appear contained all his essays written between 1922 and 1960. A 
comparison of the contents with earlier separate editions reveals that Jiinger has 
made no attempt to alter or revise his texts, nor has he sought to influence the 
reader by adding an introduction. He has merely been concerned to ensure that 
all his essays have been reprinted accurately and in exact chronological order. 


The result will undoubtedly be gratefully received by all serious students of his 
work. To judge from the first two volumes, both the publishers and the author 
himself deserve the highest praise for the standards they have set themselves. Only 
in one instance will there be grounds for discussion and disagreement. This concerns 
the much criticized essay entitled Der Friede, which Jiinger maintains he planned 
in 1941. The fact that the author himself has stated elsewhere that his original draft 
was destroyed in 1942 for reasons of personal security and that he did not resume 
work on Der Friede until late 1943 has led many to suspect that this manifesto was, 
in fact, a result of defeat rather than of victory. Accusations of this nature were 
made by many critics in the early post-war years, but Jiinger has always denied 
them, and it is felt by this reviewer that a careful study of the writer's works 
published from 1936 onwards will convince those in doubt that Jiinger is indeed 
sincere and justified in his claim that the ideas he put forward in Der Friede, as 
published shortly after the war, were essentially the same as those he noted down in 
rough in 1941. 

The publication of Der Friede and of another controversial essay in volume 5: 
Die totale Mobilmachung offers a welcome opportunity for an objective study of 
ideas which inevitably aroused conflicting feelings when they first appeared in 
print. The reappearance in later volumes of this collected edition of such important 
works as the first version of Das abenteuerliche Herz, Der Arbeiter and Blatter und 
Steine, all of which have long since vanished from the book market, will also be of 
considerable interest to those whose knowledge of them has been limited to reports 
and criticisms of recent years, made at a time when impartiality was a virtue seldom 
sought after and even more rarely practised. 


The ten volumes which make up the collected edition of Jiinger’s work are to 
appear at three-monthly intervals, and the publishers expect to complete their 
project in 1962. It is to be hoped that the author's extreme care and attention to 
detail, qualities admirable in themselves, will not delay further the reappearance 
of works which could be so valuable to those, in Germany and elsewhere, who are 
seeking to take stock of the confused and tragic intellectual background of their age. 


T. W. WooDLAND 
Londonderry 
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Der graue Regenbogen. By Stefan Andres. Munich: Piper Verlag. 1959. 487 pp. 
DM 19.50. 

Der Tod des Widersachers. By H. Keilson. Brunswick: G. Westermann Verlag. 
1959. 310 pp. DM 13.80. 


With the appearance of Der graue Regenbogen, it is now possible to see Andres’s 
trilogy, Die Sintflut, as a whole. The first novel, Das Tier aus der Tiefe, appeared in 
1949; the second, Die Arche, in 1951, so that there is a gap of eight years between 
the last two parts. The unity of the trilogy is therefore hardly to be found in the 
plot or in the development of the characters common to the three volumes: “on 
ne peut guére se passionner pour | issue d'événements qui se succédent pendant dix 
volumes, dont le dernier parait 4 ou 7 ans aprés le premier’ (Mornet, Moliére). The 
unity of the trilogy is to be sought rather in the attempt to encompass the various 
threats to individual liberty and the possibilities of survival for the individual as 
such in fact of the catastrophes of the recent past and of the present day. The first 
volume dealt with the rise to power of a totalitarian régime, the second with the 
tyranny and impending catastrophe; this volume deals with the disillusionment of 
Europe after the catastrophe, when the rainbow was seen to be grey. The situation 
of the third volume, however, even though it is the direct consequence of the 
situation of the first two, is almost sui generis, and so tends to emphasize the time- 
lag in the appearance of the various parts of the trilogy. This novel can in fact be 
read without reference to the other two. 

Its theme is the failure of Germany and of Europe to draw any lesson from the 
catastrophe of National Socialism and war. The various ways in which individuals 
have reacted are shown by different characters. There are those like Dratthausen 
who find no difficulty in changing trains and who are always to be found in a 
first-class compartment; there are those like the architect who are led to despair 
by the realization that their idealistic opposition has been used to political ends; 
there are those who seek relief in hectic political activity for its own sake, such as 
Kruse; and those who sink into a cynical or into a weary resignation. The hope of 
finding a meaningful form of individual existence in the welter of mass pressures 
of society and politics rests with the returning émigrés, and in particular with 
Lorenz Gutmann, whose procreator was a leading member of the totalitarian 
oligarchy but whose true father was a liberal Jew and a victim of the terror. The 
émigrés meet with the inevitable distrust and estrangement from those who had 
remained in Germany throughout the war — although in Andres’s trilogy the 
defeat of Germany was achieved without war — and find themselves unable to 
make any effective contribution to the rebuilding of their country. Lorenz’s final 
position is not one that offers much hope. “Denn es ist schwer, aus einem Ende zu 
stammen und doch Anfang zu sein.’ His final decision to retire into isolation is 
sadly reminiscent of Wiechert and Carossa, and after this promising attempt to 
deal with the situation of the individual in modern Europe from the growth of 
totalitarianism to the chaos of the present, the clock seems to have been turned 
back to Das Einfache Leben of 1939. The reflection of the contemporary situation 
in the novel is interesting and thought-provoking, but, as in the first two volumes, 
the representatives of liberal humanism, from whom one would hope for some- 
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thing positive, remain pale and ineffective shadows in comparison with the more 
active and more determined protagonists of immoral or amoral causes. The devil 
once again has all the best tunes. 

Andres’s trilogy was widely hailed as a courageous attempt to explain and 
evaluate Germany s recent past, for its ‘leidenschaftliches Engagement fiir den 
Menschen’, and as being ‘ein grosses Sinnbild unserer eigenen Angste und Hoff- 
nungen . And yet the actuality remains of doubtful efficacy. The rejection of 
‘complete fantasy on the one hand and topical political reporting on the other’ 
(H. M. Waidson: The Modern German Novel) leaves the characters unhappily 
indeterminate. They fail to arouse the sympathy of identification, being too 
abstractly representative of trends and attitudes on the one hand, and too 
burdened with particular, fictitious fates on the other. Andres’s most successful 
characterizations seem to be minor figures, Don Evaristo in the first volume, the 
chauffeur Schluppmann in this. Perhaps an even more fundamental failing is the 
abstraction of allegory, which tends to remove the theme from the realism essential 
to it. The Utopian setting predominates and obscures the immediate and urgent 
relevance. Even in the first novel the interspersion of the Noah legends seemed of 
doubtful validity; here they emphasize the academic distance from reality inherent 
in the wordiness of the main characters. 

Die Sintflut will remain an interesting experiment, made eminently readable by 
Andres’s narrative gifts, his humour and above all his sincerity and courage in 
dealing with the moral aspects of our social and political problems, but perhaps it 
was inevitable that, in three long novels written over a space of ten years, the sense 
of vitality should fade. 

Although Der Tod des Widersachers is Keilson’s second book, his name will be 
unknown to most. He was born in Bad Freienwalde an der Oder, emigrated from 
racial persecution in 1933, and has since been living in Holland. He is a nerve- 
specialist and was active in the Dutch Resistance movement. This book is a study 
of the relationship between persecutor and persecuted, tracing the peculiar fascina- 
tion for the latter of the realization that each needs the other, and that the two are 
bound together in an indissoluble bond. That the victim is essential to the per- 
secutor, that persecution answers a need in the nature of such men, is clear. “So 
lange er mich bestreiten konnte, hatte er festen Grund unter seinen Fiissen. Als 
ihm alles gelang und er Sieger ward, hatte er ihn schon wieder verloren.’ Keilson 
postulates the same need of persecution in the victim and illustrates his thesis with 
the story of the elks who were moved to new surroundings, identical in almost 
every respect with their former habitat, but who died because of the absence of 
wolves. 

Keilson traces this macabre relationship without pathos, without accusation, 
without pride. The simplicity of language, style and structure is matched by a 
dignity and sincerity which gives this book far greater authenticity than numerous 
works of reportage. The crime of the persecutor is not diminished by the attempt 
to understand the psychology of the two opponents, but the condemnation of the 
Germans’ treatment of the Jews under the Hitler régime is all the more powerful 
for the dignified restraint. The description of inhumanity and horror in such sober 
terms clearly owes much to Kafka, but although there is no direct reference to 
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Hitler or to the Nazi régime, the implications are perfectly manifest, since selected 
episodes concentrate the attention on the historical facts behind the narrative. Three 
such episodes stand out: the child’s growing awareness of his otherness when he is 
excluded from his schoolfellows’ games; his impotence when having to listen to 
an account of the desecration of a cemetery; and the scene in which his father is 
packing a few belongings into a rucksack in the attic in the vain hope that the 
mother should not know — in case anything should happen. 

The book has certain weaknesses. The Rahmenerzahlung seems unnecessarily 
mystifying, and the theme of the death of the persecutor is not handled consistently, 
but nevertheless Der Tod des Widersachers is a remarkable book, and deserves to be 
widely read, both for its theme and for the manner in which the theme is treated. 


E. W. Herp 
Otago 


Die fremden Jahre: Gedichte aus der Emigration. By Eduard Saenger. Heidelberg- 
Darmstadt: Verlag L. Schneider. 1959. 80 pp. UM 6.80. 

Flucht und Verwandlung. By Nelly Sachs. Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 1959. 
72 pp. DM 7.80. 

Nebelhérner. By Christoph Meckel. Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 1959. 
72 pp. DM 5.80. 

Landessprache. By Hans Magnus Enzensberger. Frankfurt am Main: P. Suhrkamp 
Verlag. 1960. 101 pp. DM 7.20. 


Here are four recent poetry books, and three of them allow a glimpse of present 
developments. 

Eduard Saenger died as a refugee in London in 1948; his eightieth birthday would 
have fallen in 1960. He may be known to some as the author of ‘Mira’ in German 
Short Stories of Today. The editor of this selection, Freimut Schwarz, remembers 
him as a small, white-haired, short-sighted and rather distracted man, who spoke 
‘very clearly and very softly’. His poems are like this. They are highly skilled 
miniatures, the work of a man whose language was schooled by translation (of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, of Catullus, of Aesop, Phaedrus and Empedocles), and 
refined by exile, of which his editor writes: ‘Da klingt auch die Sprache anders. 
Viele Elemente ... fallen fort ... bis wir in der Reinigung auf die urspriinglichen 
Formen zuriickkommen, die den Klangen der Musik ahnlich sind.’ “Chinesen’ is 
one poem which bears this out. Its rhythms are free, it is rhymeless and it is 
fantastic; but every word is functional, necessary and pure. ‘Gestern noch ... ’ is 
another poem in which this odd union of body and airiness is found: three qua- 
trains, irregular and rhymeless, 49 words in all, of which 30 are monosyllables — 
and the slow explosion of foliage on a tree, from bud to a “Wolke Wald’ is caught 
precisely and in motion. Saenger was a minor poet of complete integrity. Within 
his carefully kept limits he had the magician’s touch. 

Nelly Sachs, now in her seventies, is also an exile-poet — she has lived for many 
years in Sweden. Her In den Wohnungen des Todes (Berlin, 1947) is still regarded by 
many as the most fundamental modern poetic statement about political terror. 
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And it may attest to her fibre that she should now be much admired by younger 
poets though her themes and imagery have become increasingly remote. The title 
of the present volume states its double theme; the 54 poems have no titles but 
vary this theme. They read like contourless improvisations — word-mobiles, if 
this is conceivable. Rarely is one phrase or line in focus out of context (which 
suggests a primacy of sensibility over intellect); and she avoids verbs — instead 
there are floating patterns or substantival and adjectival phrases, inlaid with genitive 
metaphors. Genitive metaphors depend for their expressiveness a good deal on 
their appearing infrequently, as a shock or rare excitement, and functionally, to 
get a sudden depth in meaning. In Nelly Sachs, they appear so frequently that no 
shock or excitement is felt, and so decoratively that they blur rather than deepen 
the body of meaning. Four of them from a 20-line poem are indicative: ‘Vorzeit der 
Schmerzen’, “Faden deiner Sehnsucht’, “deinem Haupte der Meeresstern der 
Gewissheit’ (a double diffusion), and ‘Pfeilen der Auferstehung’. Also peculiar is 
the line which consists of one particle: “Und’, ‘diesem’, or ‘schon’; or in an entire 
stanza — ‘Ende/aber nur in einem Zimmer — /denn/iiber die Schulter mir schaut/ 
nicht dein Gesicht/aber/wohnhaft in Luft/und Nichts/Maske aus Jenseits/’. It is not 
clear what kind of rhythm is intended; the impression is even more attenuated by 
the decorative fluidity of meanings. There seems to be a very narrow borderline 
between abstraction and evisceration. One may be reminded of the gropings of 
Novalis, with whom Nelly Sachs has something in common. But it is an open 
question (piety apart) whether such gropings merit any title to truth, poetic or 
otherwise, or whether they are the intransitive extemporisings of an imagination 
whose exile from any given or non-fictive world deprives it of all nourishment. 
With the younger poets too, much depends on taste and much argument is 
possible. Nebelhérner is Meckel’s second book; and what most impresses is his tone. 
It is gay but serious, unostentatious but firm, a little arch but never supercilious. 
He aFeays seems to be astonishing himself by his own talent for taking things by 
surprise and for ‘turning’, in his own words, ‘rats and fleas into snow . He delights 
in exploring and expounding incongruous images in patterns which are sometimes 
perfunctory catalogues, over-repetitive —so many ‘glassily sparkling particles of 
the mind’. But in such a poem as “Das Erbe des Sancho Pansa’, there is a union of 
play in the images and earnest in the tone which reminds one of Klee. Meckel is 
also a graphic artist; but in his poems things are always moving about balletically: 
he works strictly in genere and does not fix us with a ‘painter's eye’. 
Enzensberger, whose verteidigung der wélfe (1957) gave him quite a name as an 
experimental angry poet, has shed in his new book some of the puerility of his 
first; but it is now hard to tell how much of his anger is habit or manner and how 
much is creditable. The long poem, ‘schaum’, is likely to be thought a German 
counterpart to the infamous How; it has a like ferocity. But the threefold problem 
arises: protest poetry is per se effective rather than constructional; yet its effect is 
felt most by those who are angry already, if one rules out weary literates longing 
for shocks and leisured politicians who merely smile; and it tends to skimp real 
facts by making apodictic rather than dialectical statements (hence its vice of 
meretriciousness). On all three counts, it quickly loses edge. Enzensberger’s 
‘plaidoyer fiir einen mérder’, for instance, is simply built out of the jejune fallacy 
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that a pardoned murderer makes a merciful judge: a social critic of his pretensions 
should not credit such a sentimental cause. In other poems, notably ‘schaum’, it is 
just as disconcerting to find such novel cadences and intricately concatenated images 
and a vocabulary as diverse and vivacious as Enzensberger’s, deployed not to 
attack the theme dialectically, but to use it apparently as a whipping-boy for ideas 
of aggression that have a psychopathic and not a social stem. Yet this may be 
precisely the point: the modern poet of protest is fighting an absurd battle against 
ghosts. Out of such explosive material a satirist can create, provided he is a powerful 
dialectician, like Swift, or has a powerful dramatic intelligence, like Diirrenmatt. 
Enzensberger has fire and brain; and this latter-day Juvenal’s strategy is to hit hard. 
But he is most convincing when he drops the aggressor-mask altogether, does not 
mix his fictions, coolly stands apart from the mutual ambushings of savagery and 
sentiment, and writes such telling poems as ‘das ende der eulen’, ‘ode an niemand’, 
or the characteristically presto and macabre ‘die hebammen’. In these his grasp of 
real horrors and real issues addresses all and sundry, deep down. 


J. C. MIDDLETON 


London 


Mutmassungen iiber Jakob. By Uwe Johnson. Frankfurt am Main: P. Suhrkamp 
Verlag. 1959. 308 pp. DM 14.80. 


This novel deserves fuller treatment than can be allowed here. It is important 
because of its matter (the division of Germany), which makes it a political novel; 
and as an experimental narrative by a young author (Johnson was born in 1934) it 
is an extraordinary achievement. An assessment of its general merits, of the rele- 
vance of its matter and of the special mentality which it embodies, was given by 
John Mander in The Guardian on May 25th, 1960. The book has also had a good 
press in Germany. Not only its topicality has attracted attention. Formally, the 
book is as fascinating as it is testing. The matter is public (though taboo) and 
Johnson has a passion for the micrographic rendering of concrete externals. This 
gives his language a very close-grained feel and sometimes, too, he creates 
authentic inscapes (as the description of the waves, on p. 215). But sometimes the 
eye is crowded out by detail. For instance, it is noticed that a cat (to whose antics 
two graphic pages are later devoted) has twenty-three whiskers; the author can be 
finicky to the extent of writing ‘gegen siebzehn Uhr nachmittags ; and he often 
interpolates (as on pp. 134-7) elucidating parenthetical statements with the assiduity 
of an ultra-Doderer. Yet this is only the half of it. For what Mander called ‘the 
countless elaborately counterpointed monologues’ make the narrative often so 
involuted that the reader is hard put to puzzle out who the speakers and participants 
are. The reader is not ushered into the picture and then anchored there, far from it: 
he is held oft, sometimes unnecessarily. To this extent Johnson seems to be working 
out a novel form that is related to the self-contained form ascribed to certain kinds 
of poem. In the first thirteen pages of Chapter Ill, for instance, the participants 
can only be identified by certain nuances in what they say. Analysis of these pages 
suggests that Johnson sees reality as something intractable that yields nothing to 
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the observer (hence his extradition of the reader), and which the participants in 
it must take by surprise if it is to be grasped at all. The focal point of the action 
is thus revealed only nine pages from the end of the book; all that precedes this 
concerns this point, but only in terms of conjecture — the coralline meshing of 
the conjectures made by the three or four other characters who are variously 
connected with Jakob. Also the reader has no idea what Jakob looks like until he 
finds, fifty pages from the end of the book — and still with a shock of recognition 
— that his profile is reminiscent of those to be seen ‘auf den im Konversations- 
lexikon abgebildeten Miinzen aus abgelegenen Zeiten’. Jakob, this detail indicates, 
is committed not only to an existing and very tricky situation in history; he is not 
only the young East German signalman whose activities are observed by Rohlfs, 
the iron police logician, by Blach, the Harich of the piece, and by his girl-friend 
Gesine. He is committed — and the connection is clear —to realities like those 
described by Johnson with typical hard irony in his vivid and profound pages on 
the Mecklenburg landscape, seen, as he says, by a man who is ‘nicht im Dienst und 
nicht auf der Heimkehr von der Arbeit und nicht zum Nutzen der Allgemeinheit 
in einem irgend erfindlichen Sinn sondern nur auf der Suche nach einem Land, 
das ferne leuchtet wie man hért’. 
J. C. MIDDLETON 

London 


Der Seelenbréu. By Carl Zuckmayer. Edited by Alan R. Robinson. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 
Das kalte Licht. By Carl Zuckmayer. Edited by Frank Ryder. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 


English annotated editions of single works by Zuckmayer are still rare — an odd 
fact when we consider that Zuckmayer is the greatest living German dramatist, 
with a number of successful prose works also to his credit. Apart from these two 
new editions only Der Hauptmann von Képenick has hitherto appeared as an anno- 
tated text (Methuen). In Dr Robinson's book we are told —and from Mr Ryder’s 
we assume — that the editions are intended for “all who have passed the G.C.E. level 
in German’, so that the texts would be used mainly in sixth form and university 
studies. There is a real difficulty here in deciding which of Zuckmayer’s works is 
most likely to appeal to students, but Der Seelenbrdu is not really a happy choice. 
The editor has made clear his reasons for choosing this narrative — many plays 
have to be excluded because of dialect difficulties and Zuckmayer’s broad humour 
is also something of a stumbling block. Der Seelenbrdu certainly avoids these two 
pitfalls, but it hardly seems sufficiently important or characteristic of Zuckmayer’s 
work as a whole — in spite of its robust “Volkstiimlichkeit’ — to be the only work 
of his that will be remembered by many students. 

At first sight Das kalte Licht seems a better choice. It is a drama, dealing with 
contemporary times and problems, with the strong aura of the scientific surrounding 
it, and students will probably enjoy reading it for these reasons more than they 
would the pastoral Henndorf scenes of Der Seelenbrau set in a period of uncertain 
time. And yet, although this play is the climax of Zuckmayer’s post-war thoughtful 
dramas, it, too, is adult and sophisticated —in the Klaus Fuchs problem; in the 
social intercourse of the scientists; and in the relationship between Wolters and 
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Hjérdis — and beyond the full understanding of anyone but the completely mature. 
I should like to suggest that Die Fastnachtsbeichte or Herr iiber Leben und Tod from 
Zuckmayer s prose works would have been excellent material for student editions, 
as would also Der Gesang im Feuerofen from the dramatic works. 

In both editions it has been thought fit to cut some passages (including the original 
English version of the scene between Wolters and the American vagrant) appended 
by Zuckmayer to Das kalte Licht, but it is not very successfully done and is really 
not necessary for the readers the editors have in mind. 

The introduction to Mr Ryder’s edition is adequate, but the brief summaries of 
Zuckmayer's plays give little sense of his overall ideas, as they are more concerned 
with telling the plots. More background to this — of all plays — would have been 
welcome. This criticism can also be levelled at Dr Robinson’s Introduction to Der 
Seelenbrau. Insufficient space is devoted to the prose writings of the author, whereas 
a most interesting, but lengthy commentary is given on the dramatic works. 
Teachers may be irritated, too, by the repeated references to the Expressionist and 
Naturalist movements, only to be referred for more detailed information to Gilbert 
Waterhouse’s History of German Literature which will not necessarily be considered 
worthy of a place in every school library. 

The notes and vocabulary in both editions are excellent — it being a matter of 
choice whether one prefers notes at the back of the text (Harrap) or underneath it 
(Methuen). 


SHEILA ROOKE 
London 
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